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o the British 
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Royal 16mo, 
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N° 34—1856. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18ru. 


Price For 5 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 








——— 
HE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART for 
T training Teachers and for the Public, will open at the 
new premises at Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South, on 
Monday, 3rd November. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application personally, or by 


ee. NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


OTICE.—All PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 
N INSTRUCTION of the POORER CLASSES may obtain an 
allowance towards providing E: &c., for Elemen- 

tary and Mechanical Drawing, by applying by letter to the 
Reancy of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 








NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
[NtvensiTy AND KING’S COLLEGE, 





ABERDEEN. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION commences on 
the First Moxpay of November, and terminates on the Third 
Famar of April. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Dr. REDFERN, on the First 
Mowpar of November, at 2 o'clock, P.m. 

a. LECTURERS. HOURS. _ FEES. 
seveccecccees DF. Rainy ..s..se2++ 8 tO 9 a.mM.£3 3 0 
Aono eninsira:  } Dr. Redfern........12 to 1 pac. 220 


7 on ae on ckte PEMD ccccecocce en eyed 356 
Materia Medica....-...- -Dr. Rattray . -9 
Practice of Medicine . “lpr. Williamson. 
Anatomy and Physiology. Dr. ern ...- 

; . Tor, r.Kerr........-...5 3to4 pm. 330 
lian of ‘Medicine| Dr. Christie........ 4 to 5 p.m. 330 

SUMMER SESSION. 

Botany .. .....-.+see0.-eRev. J.C. Brown.... 8 to 9 am. 220 
Practical Chemistry. coos Dr. Fyfe ....0ee0e.0012 to 1 Pm. 3 5 6 


enzo } Dr. Redfern ........ 2 to 3 p.m. 220 
mn 


ir. Reid .....0+0-.5 3tod4ePu.220 
: r. Redfern. 
Philosophy eees ‘pavid Thomson,M.A. .....++006. 220 
“Fatural History .. seseeee Rev. Jd. Longmuir. 
The Rooms for Practical Anatomy are personally superintended 
by Dr. Redfern. 

Students are required to matriculate within the first month of 
the Winter Bession, and within the first fortnight of the Summer 
Session, and no certificate of attendance will be given without 
guch matriculation. The Matriculation Fee for all the Classes is 
one sum of 5s. for the Winter, and one of 2s. 6d. for the Sumuacr 


CHEMISTRY will be taught, as formerly, in King's College; 
and the other classes in the Medical School, St. Paul's Street. 
ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
The Hospital is open daily at 100’clock, a.m., and contains up- 


wards of 300 beds. Separate Courses on CLINICAL MEDICINE 
and CLINICAL SURGERY are delivered in the Hospital twice a 
week. 


PHYSICIANS. 
Dr. W. Williamson. 
SURGEONS. 
Wm. Keith, Esq. David Kerr, Esq. 
A.J. Lizars, Esq. John C: Esq., 0 
LECTURERS ON CLINICAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Dr. Kilgour. Wm. Keith, Esq. 


Fee for the Medical and Surgical Practice of the Hospital; first 
ot £3 10s.; second year, making perpetual, £3; or one sum- 


Dr. Dyce. Dr. Kilgour. Dr. Nicol. 
_ Wm. Lace Esq. 


Surgeon. 





Curicat Mepictne—for the first course, £2 2s. 
Cunicat Surncerx—for the first course, £2 28. 
Subsequent Courses, £1 1s. each. Perpetual—each, £4 4s. 
DISPENSARY. 

The Aberdeen General Dispensary, Vaccine, and Lying-in Insti- 
tution, is open to the Student on application to the Medical Offi- 
cers. There are annually abcut 5000 patients, either prescribed 
for at the Institution or visited at their own houses. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

The Asylum contains about 240 patients. A limited number of 
Students are admitted to see the practice. Fee, for a Course of 
Three Months, 2 28. 

Consulting Physician, Dr. Macrobin. Resident Physician and 
Superintendent, Dr. Robert Jamieson. 

The Library of the University contains about 55,000 volumes, 
4nd is free to all the Students of Kixa’s CottecE. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society possesses a valuable Medical 

of nearly 4000 volumes, and a Reading-Room, to both of 
Which, and to ail the privileges of Junior members, Students are 
ted on payment of £1 Is. per year, becoming free members 
after three payments. 
DAVID “THOMSON, Sub-Principal and Secretary. 
King’s College, —* 
September, 18: 





MR. HUNT'S 
ON for the CURE of STAMMER- 


ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
Suecess for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
Wonal, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunr gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
cogeor a longer t be a ceaean of 8 80 iam of Ch em ope 


nally with the 
Tatitavors, 


For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M-R.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cure. of Stam- 
meting,” &., at th the Institution, New Burli Street. 


Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 











Sales by Auction. 


Me. HODGSON begs to announce that he 
has the Saws SALES, during the Months of OCTOBER 
and NOVEMB 

On wena. October 20th, and Four following days, 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF VALUABLE 
BOOKS ; comprising several Private Collections, and the Library 
of a Gentleman deceased, from Reading, Berks. 

Now on View, and Catalogues ready. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 29th, and Two following days. 


AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF BOOKS IN 
QUIRES AND BOARDS, i the R ders of many 
Religious Works, together with a further Portion of Messrs. 
HOPE and CO.’S Publications, by order of the Assignee. The 
Stereotype Plates to Sharpe’s Elegant Extracts, 12 vols.; 100 
Copperplates to Captain Baillie’s Works; other Copperplates, 
Prints,&c. Also a Good Selection of Modern Books, partly from a 
‘West-end Circulating Library, and from the Country. 





On TUESDAY, November 4th, and Two following days, 


THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
from Bristol, chiefly in ITALIAN, SPANISH, and FRENCH 
LITERATURE, embracing the most esteemed Authors in those 
a gna as well as a Good Selection of Standard English 

jooks. 


On FRIDAY, November 7th, 


THE LAW LIBRARIES OF TWO BAR- 
RISTERS (retiring). 


Early in November, 


THE LIBRARY OF A CLERGYMAN (de- 


ceased), from Hitchin, Herts, containing the usual Standard 
Theological and Historical Books, in good preservation. 


DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 


late BRYAN HOLME, Esq., (by order of the Executors), con- 
taining a large Collection of Important Works, Anglo Saxon 
Books, &c. &e. 


A VERY LARGE COLLECTION OF MIS- 


GBLLANEOUS BOOKS, in all Classes of Viterature, (partly from | 


wu NOrth-of England.) 


THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY OF 
SIR JOSHUA ROWE, late Chief Justice of Jamaica (retiring). 


THE STOCK OF BOOKS IN QUIRES OF 
a Bookseller (deceased), by order of the Executors. 


THE REMAINDERS OF SEVERAL IM- 
PORTANT ARCHITECTURAL and other ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, including the Professional Papers of the Royal Engineers, 
10 vols. ¢to.; Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
3 vols. 4to ; Wickes’s Spires and Towers of England, 2 vols. folio ; 
and other valuable works, of which further particulars will 
appear. . 
Literary Sale Rooms, 

Corner of Fleet S'reet and Chancery Lane, 
October 11, 1856. 





60001bs. ALL NEW TYPE. 
M® L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY, October 
the 22nd, upwards of 6 O0lbs. of all NEW TYPE; comprising 
Rook, Newspaper, Jobbing, and Ornamental Founts, from Pearl- 
Diamond to 12-line Pica ; also an Inking-Table by Hopkinson. 
ENGRAVINGS, COPPERPLATES, &c. 


Me. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street,on THURSDAY and FRIDAY evenings, 
25rd and 24th, First - class ENGRAVINGS, the property of a Print- 
seller deceased; elso Three large engraved Copperplates—“ Battle 
pieces,” after J.D. Loutherburg. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
N CASE OF INJURY BY 
.ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 
case of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 

of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 

Head Offite, London ; where also 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 4 be insured against by - 


the journey, or by the year, as heretofo 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway P: 


Empowered by at oo Act of ya 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 








Two vols. 4to, price £10. coloured. 


NCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
prs meee Mollusca are described and classified according to 
jatural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 

F.LS. Meriustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MELER'S CATALOGUE OF UPWARDS 
of 1000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS in every department of 

em is now ready, gratis, to Book-buyers. N.B. Books 
ought. 


John Miller, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square. 
LEGTRIO TELEGRAPHS. —wW. REID 


hinists and Tel 
call ‘ons sa of Colleges and “other paar ser eal for the In- 
struction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 
Instruments for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the principles 
of this wonder- working agent may be explained and understood. 

Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
25, University Street, Bedford Square. 

The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Board AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN EDINBURGH.— HERR LOEWENSTEIN, German 
Master in the Philosophical Institution, receives into his family 
as Boarders Six young Gentlemen attending the University or 
the Public Academies. They will have the advantage of 
and French conversation with the members of the family. 
References are kindly permitted, amongst others, to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Terrot, Professor Simpson, Dr. Douglas Maclagan, 
the Secretary of the University, &c. 
For Terms, &c.,apply to Herr Loewenstein, 24, Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh. 

















Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


, Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK. With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The October number contains :— 
E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
Already published :— 
No.*.. conta! ung PROF ~ OWEN, F.R.5., me 
No. 2. ie The Rig: £ Hon. T. B. MACAULA 
”» a es STEPHENSON, Esq., LP, F.R.S., 


Po J.A. ROEBUCK. Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
Sir B. c. oe, Bart., D.C. L., V.-P.R.S, &c. 
: Maul and F blank h_ Street ; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Frew gers ait Sook and Printsellers. 








Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 
CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuanves Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, full 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QUARTERLY Review. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of ‘the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Eainburgh, &e. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects le~y side 
by side, with elab i of their d phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


AILS FOR AUSTRALIA.—The D 
from Southampton of the Contract Packet, appointed a 
convey the Mails of this Month to Australia, will be postponed for 











_a few hours. 


Instead of the Packet being despatched after the arrival at 
Southampton of the Day Mail from London of the 18th inst., as 
announced in Notice No45, dated the 15th ult., it will be fitted,on 
this occasion, to the Night Mail from London, and consequently 
Letters, &e., will be in time if posted or arriving in London up to 
the usual hours on the evening of the 18th instant. 

On the other dates, however, fixed for the departure of the 
Australian Mails—viz., 

On the a November, 
th December, 
be ith January, 
the Mails will be made up in London, as alrea 
morning of those days respectively, and will 
Day Mail to Southampton for embarkation on ba 

As an error, in respect to the time of.despage 
Australia bus been made in the earlier impressio 
Postal Guide,” issued on the Ist instant, the P 
thinks it necessary to draw especial notice to 
that, after the Mail of the present month, the 
will be made up in London and despatched by 
ampton. 

By Command of the Postmaster 


General Post Office, October 16th, 1856. 
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Just published, 8vo, 10s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LAYS OF MEMORY, 


SACRED AND SOCIAL. 
BY A MOTHER AND SON. 

“ Religious reverence, excellent feeling, and strong domestic 
affection, characterize ‘ Lays of Memory.’ "—Guarp1an. 

**To ‘ Lays of Memory’ we may give the praise of harmonious 
numbers, good taste, and devout feeling.”—CuronicLe. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. , 





Just published, price 5s., No. VI. of 


[THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConrTENTs. 

1. THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

2. CRIME IN ENGLAND, AND ITS TREATMENT. 

3. VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME DE HAUTEFORT 
AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 

4. PERCY BYSSHE ‘SHELLEY. 

5. DE FOE AS A NOVELIST. 

6. ITALY. 

7. SYDNEY DOBELL ON THE WAR. 

8. PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON OUR PRESENT 
THEOLOGY : NEWMAN—COLERIDGE—CARLYLE. 

9. LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUITABLE FOR BOOK 


SOCIETIES. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, No. 3, for October, price 1s. 6d. 


pH JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
ConTENTS. 
Dr. KINAHAN on the Habits and Distribution of the Marine 
Crustacea of Port Philip, &c. 
PROFESSOR DAVY on the Relative Deodorizing Powers of 
different Subslarces. 
PROFESSOR DAVY on Platina in detecting Arsenic. 
MR. GRIFFITH’S Report relative to the Moving {Bog of 
Kilmaleady. 
Museum of Natural History—List of Irish Mammals. 
Museum of Natural History—List of Irish Reptiles and Am- 
phibia. 
Museum of Natural History— List of Irish Echinodermata. 
APPENDIX.—Meteorological Journal for the Months of June, 
July, August, and September. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street, Booksellers 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies. 


Price 2s. 


LOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 
No. XCIII.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
ee ATTY Ue MADERENSIUM. By R. T. 


ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF THE PERUVIAN 
* BARK-TREE INTO THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. By 
DR. VAIESE. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
THE LATE PROFESSOR BOJER. 
THE SOAP-PLANT OF CALIFORNIA. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
TUCKERMAN —LICHENES AMERICZ SEPTENTRIO- 
NALIS EXSICCATI. 


London: Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. LI. 


ConTENTS. 
I. THE WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
Il. TIMES OF HENRY VIII. FROUDE. 
Ill, WORKMEN OF EUROPE. 
IV. SIGHT AND HOW TO SEE. 
V. REMUSAT ON BOLINGBROKE. 
VI. RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 
Vil. bo a ala MEMORIALS — EDINBURGH LAW- 


VIII. SPAIN. 


Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton,Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 


TULUstTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8. With 24 coloured plates; and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Roya! 8yo, price i8s. 


(PSRAVELS onthe AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, 
with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on 
the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. 
By ALPRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Voca- 
bularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., 
F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps. : ' 
“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting pictar: 
of the glories of the ifi eng Vv la, Sromia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading 
over an area far more extensive than Europe herself, contribute 
their aid in forming the flood up which he toiled. For twenty- 
eight days consecutively he breasted the stream of the Amazon. .. 
He enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the 
living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of the 
country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, 
and disposition, are quite original.”—Brirannta. 
“In the novelty of the scenery and manners, in the truthful, 
albeit somewhat literal, — a what the traveller saw and 
hr obstacl . 











~— the quiet y wl ‘were sur 
by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience 
with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, 
‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind us of the sim- 
‘plicity of the old voyagers.”—Srgctrator. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








_ Preparing for Publication by Subscription, 
HORH FERALES; 
oR, 
STUDIES IN THE ARCH MOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN NATIONg, 


By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 


Hon. Member of the Royal Academies of Berlin, Géttingen, and Munich ; 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of History in Copenhagen, Iceland, and Stockholm ; 
Member of the Historical Societies of Lower Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ete. etc, 





THE aim proposed by this Work is, to extend to Archeology the application of a principle which has 
produced most striking results in Natural Science and Philology ; in short, to supply the Means of 
comparison between the principal types of objects of Archzological interest, from different ages and 
different parts of the world. e Plates therefore give accurate representations of the most remarkable 
Antiquities contained in the principal Museums of Northern Europe, more particularly such as hay 
not hitherto been depicted in any other Work. These have been selected from a collection of sever 
thousand Drawings, made by the Author himself, in the course of his travels on the Continent and in 
various parts of England. 


It is intended that every Plate shall be accompanied by a detailed account of the objects repre. 
sented upon it, together with the circumstances and the place of their discovery, or of their actu 
deposit. Such of them as are of peculiar rarity, or, on other grounds, of unusual interest, will by 
given in the natural size and colours. 


The introductory letter-press will contain the Author's complete ‘‘ System of Northern Arche. 
ology.” The main end here has been to bring together and arrange all that the writers of Classical 
Antiquity, the Historians of the Middle Ages, and the Poets or Reiaters of our own earliest periods, have 
delivered, concerning the manifold tribes that have occupied the North of Europe, in the widest senseof 
the term, in respect of their mode of life and their funeral ceremonies. In this way alone is it possible 
to gain a positive starting-point for Archeology, and to bring it into immediate contact with History, 
to the great illustration both of the one and the other. 


The Author is intimately acquainted with the works of the most distinguished Archzologists of this 
country and the Continent, and fully appreciates their labours. If he presumes to differ sometime 
very widely from them in opinion, it is because the extensive Historical Collections and the enlarged 
comparison of objects which he has been in a position to make, have forced what he believes to be 
sounder views upon him. 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH A. C. MACKENZIE, ESQ. 
MUSEUM. THE HON. LORD NEAYES, 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. F.RS., F.S.A. 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, EDMUND J. OLDFIELD, ESQ., M.A. 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE. REGINALD POOLE, ESQ. 
UPON-TYNE. W. G. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 
THE SCARBOROUGH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, C. W. PULLER, ESQ. 
MESSRS. A. ASHER AND CO. HENRY REEVE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
THOMAS BATEMAN, ESQ. A. HENRY RHIND, ESQ, F.S.A. 
REV. J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. THE HON. STEPHEN SPRING RICE. 
REV. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, D.C.L., F.8.A. JOSEPH ROBERTSON, ESQ. 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, ESQ. A. SALVIN, ESQ,, F.S.A. 
J. GIBSON CRAIG, ESQ. J. Y. SIMPSON, ESQ., M.D. 
C. W. DILKE, ESQ. ABEL SMITH, ESQ. 
W. B. DONNE, ESQ. JOHN STUART, ESQ. 
ROBERT FERGUSSON, ESQ,, F.S.A. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, ESQ,, F.S.A. THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.4. 
REV. W. H. GUNNER, M.A. J. E. TAYLOR, ESQ. 
MISS GURNEY. JOSEPH THOMPSON, ESQ. 
EDWARD HAILSTONE, ESQ, F.S.A. DR. THURNHAM, F-S.A. 
ROBERT HANBURY, ESQ. SIR WALTER C, TREVELYAN, BART,, F.S.A. 
THE HON. LORD HANDYSIDE. CHARLES TUCKER, ESQ,, F.S.A. 
EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ,, F.R.S., F.S.A. W. S. W. VAUX, ESQ., F.S.A. 
JOHN HAYWARD, ESQ. ALBERT WAY, ESQ,, F.S.A. 
THOMAS HEWITT, ESQ. WILLIAM HENRY WHITBREAD, ESQ. 
COSMO INNES, ESQ. JAMES YATES, ESQ. 
THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH, F.R.S., F.S.A. W. M. WYLIE, ESQ,, F.S.A. 








‘ 
*,* It is proposed to publish the Work in a handsome Quarto Volume, containing Twenty-four 
sheets of Letter-press and Thirty Plates, of which Twenty will be carefully coloured by hand, price 
£2 12s. 6d. . 


Subscribers are requested to forward their Names to the Publisher. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Oot. 18, 56] 
ag WEW STORY BY ANNA LISLE. 


—_@——_- 
Ready this day, in 1 Vol. post Svo, price 8s, 6d, 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; 


oR, 


NELLY’S STORY. 
By ANNA LISLE. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Now ready, with a Map of the County, a New Edition, price 5s, 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Hamble ufter Ferns 


IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the travelling-bag of every one who wants te add a new charm toa 
ramble through the beautiful county of Devon.”—NortEs anp QUERIES. 

4 Jittle volume, containing not only a description of Devonshire Ferns, with eight exeellent illustrations, but also 
as introduction to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least known districts 
of Devon.” —LEADER. 

“To these wild scenes Mrs, Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
especially of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to while away 
Seana boos, but to be used on the spot; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all the dash and eager 
verve ofa Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discovery 
ofa fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something like 
danger.”—GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CIRCLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
A Series af Volumes : 


TEACHING THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND DECORATIVE ART. 


To be Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 3d., Monthly Parts, Price 1s., 
and Quarterly Volumes, Price 5s. 6d. 


——+_>_——. 
pae CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, now on the eve of completion, was undertaken 
to supply a Series of Treatises on Elementary Science. In the preparation of these Treatises, the object kept in 
view was to produce an exposition of the more useful branches of Science, written in the fulness of knowledge, and with a 
— mastery of the subject under consideration, but devoid of technicalities as far as was attainable without the sacri- 
ce of scientific accuracy. In furtherance of this intention, assistance was sought in the highest Scientific Circles, and 
obtained from the eminent men whose names are attached to the respective yolumes. 

Taz Crrcie or InpustrraL Art now announced, is intended to form a Companion Series toTHE Crrciz oF THE 
Sciences ;—embodying, as it were, the Principles of Science in their practical application to the various Industrial Arts; 
and as assistance was sought for the former Series in the highest quarters, so, in like manner, has the most efficient 
co-operation been obtained for the present Work, which may be viewed as an extension of the former scheme. The Con- 
ductor trusts that a support, equal to that so liberally accorded to the Crrciz or THE Screnczs, will be accorded to its 
successor, which may be considered even a greater desideratum in our Literature. : 

The same size and price will be adopted asin Tax Crrcue or THE ScrgNcES; but a type somewhat larger and mora 
legible will be selected, in order to meet objections which have in some instances been raised, that the type was too small 
for the size of the page. Inasmuch, also, as the Engravings will be more elaborate, a superior paper wi used, so as to 
give a better effect to them. P 
_ The subjects intended to be treated of are given in the following list; bat modifications of them may be found desirable 
in the Progress -of the work. ‘It is intended, however, to confine the work strictly within the Ten Volumes here 
announced. 


I. Tax Uszrun Mrtgis anp THEIR ALLoxs; including 
fang. Smelting, and Refining of Iron, Copper in its varie- 
ties, Tin, Lead, Zine, and Antimony; the Materials and 
ig used in Extracting and Converting the Ores into 

0 


Discipline of Armies, Field Fortifications, and Military 
Architecture; Principles of Attack and Defence; Weapons 
and Implements of War, Projectiles, Gunpowder, and other 
Explosive substances, with the more recent Mechanical and 


Tought-Iron, Steel, Bronze, Gun-metal, and other special | Chemical Appliances. 
Metallurgic processes; with their adaptation to Architec- VI. Decorative Art; including House-decoration and 
tural, Ornamental, and Decorative purposes. Furnishing, the Princi of Design, and their application 





IL. Tue Precrovs Mxzrats anp THEIR ALLoys; including 
their History, Methods of Extracting and Smelting Gold, 
Silver, Mercury, Platinum, Palladium, Rhodium, Nickel, 
and Albata, from their Ores, and Fheir application to the Arts. 

. ARCHITECTURE ; including the History of the various 
Orders and Styles; the Asthetics of Urban and Suburban 
Architecture, Sanitary Arrangements, Drainage, Water 
Supply, Heating, Ventilation, Acoustics, and other Appli- 


to Stone, Marble, Metal, Paper, Carpeting, and other Mate- 
rials used in the Decoration of Publie Buildings and Private 
Dwellings. 
VIL. Buzacutne, Drzrve, awp Printine, as applicable 
to the Textile Fabrics, to Pepe-hensine, and Art-printing, 
with the-Principles of Design adapted to such purposes. 
VIII. Guass, Portery, anp Porcetain; including their 
Manufacture, Principles of Design for their Ornamentation, 
anees used in Public Buildings and Private Dwellings; the | and the Chemical Applications of the various Pigments. 
Nature, Properties, Cost, and Trade Arrangements respect- 1X. Pauytine, Scunprure, and Prastic Art; including 
Building Materials. Anatomical Expression, and the Application of the Human 
|. Crvin Encuverring: including Road and Street | Form and other Natural Objects to Ornamental Purposes 
a and Paving ; Sewerage and Water Supplies of Towns; | and Decorative Art. 
Bridge Building, Railway Tunnels and Cuttings, Formations X. Practica, AGRICULTURE; ineleing Chemical Ana- 
of Canals, Locks, Embankments, and Sea Walls; Scientific | lyses of Soils, Principles of Tillage and Cropping, the 
Drainage of Lakes and Large Districts. ement of Domestic Animals, and the Application of 
¥, Taz Miuirary Ant; including the Formation and | Machinery and Steam Power to Agriculture, 








NEW EPIC POEM. 
This day, in post 8vu, price 6s. cloth gilt, 


‘VERNON, A TALE OF THE SEA. By 


HENRY BATE, M.B.C.S. 
Arthur Hall, Virtne, and Co., 25, Paternoster Raw, 


Now ready, 
RAIGCROOK GASTLE. 
A New Volume of Poems. By GERALD MASSEY. 

. Price 5s. 
David Bogue, $6, Fleet Street. 








On Saturda t, 25th of Oct 1 be . 
y nex 4 ba nerd will be published; with 


GIMPLES POEMES & l’'usage des écoles pro- 
hJ “‘testantes du Dimanche, traduits de l’Anglais de feue Mrs. 
ANNA H. POTTS (de Cambridge), par le Chevalier de CHATE- 
LAIN, traducteur d’Evangeline. 


Londres; Rolandi, 20, Berners Street. 


WELKEY'S LETTERS from the PENIN- 
SULA. Price Is. ° 
“ A thoughtful and observant traveller.”"—Carutic. 


London: Effngham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Revised edition, price 6s. post free, 
ue SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE, 


considered with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the 
Rancour and Hostility of Mankind of Different Religions and of 
Different Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 837, Strand. 











REV.MR.MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
EDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY; or, Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy from the Seventh Century to 
the Fifteenth. By Rev. B.D. MAURICE, M.A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Crown Syo, js. cloth. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company: 





This day is published, price 5s. 
Ax™at MAGNETISM AND SOMNAM- 
BULISM. By the Somnambule, ADOLPHE DIDIER. 
T.C. Newby, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square ; and at 


the Author’s Residence, 4, Union Place, New Road, Regent's 
Park. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, pp. 320, price 5s. 
DVANCED DESCRIPTIVE and INDUS- 
TRIAL TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, 
F.G.S., Author of “ Introductory Text-Book of Geology.” With 
Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 8vo, with a Chart and Illustrations from Sketches by Com- 
mander 8S. Gurney Cresswell, R.N., price lis. cloth, 
HE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator, Captain Sir BR. M‘Clure, 
1850-54. Edited by Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain M‘Clure. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
On Wednesday, the 29th inst., in One Volume, feap. 8vo, with 
7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 10s. cloth, (uniform with 
Maunder’s other five Treasuries), 


HE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY; 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political; Containing 
a Succinct Account of every Country in the World; preceded by 
an Introductory Outline of the History of Geography ; a Fam’ 
Inquiry into the Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by 
different Nations; anda View of the Relations of Geography, 
Astronomy, and the Physical Sciences. Projected and Commenced 
by the late SAMUEL MAUNDER;; Continued and Completed by 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.B.G.S.,late Professor of Geography in 
the College for Civil Engineers. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





8yo, price 12s. 


YRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
rincipally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate and 
Map. 
“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his Jong journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.’— 
| —SPECTATOR. 

“This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. ... Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europ never by English 3 80 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to Which they relate."—ATHEN ZUM. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








In 8vo, sewed, price 1s., Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Review OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


POLICY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, AND OF 
BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE BANKING ACTS OF 1844-5. By an OLD 
BANKER. 

“ Distinguished by i 
Grore. 

“We d this p 
the question.”"—ScoTsMAn- 

“The production of a banker of sagacity and experience.”— 
DunbDEE ADVERTISER. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. Edinburgh: 





and strong common sense.”’— 





phlet to all who desire to understand 
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New Busireron Stezxet, Octosrr 18th, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
ew 


LETTERS OF QUEEN HEN- 


RIETTA MARIA, including her Private Correspondence 
with Charles1. By Mrs.G. P. EVERETT GREEN, Author 
of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.’ Post 8vo. 


[ Next week, 


WOMAN’S LIFE; or the Trials of 


- Caprice. By EMILIE CARLEN, Author of “The Rose of 
Tistelon. Forming Vol. 22 of “‘The Standard Novels and 
Romances.” Foolscap 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Now ready. 

“No one paints Swedish scenes and Swedish manners and 

customs ‘with more truth and accuracy than Emilie Carlen, and 

few exhibit greater skill in tracing and analysing the feelings and 

affections. It is far more powerfully written than ‘The Rose of 
Tistelon.’”—Moznina Herarp. 


Irl, 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONA- 


THAN OLDAKER;; or, Leaves from the Diary of a Commer- 
cial Traveller. Post 8vo. (Next week. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND. A Matter of Fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE, Author of “ Christie Johnstone.” 2nd Edition, 
3 vols. (Now ready. 

“‘ Written with amazing spirit.”—Press. 

“In every way an uncommon book.”—Saturpay Review. 

“ Thousands will read this work because it is not merely a work 
of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest conviction 
and something of genius have gone to its production.”—Aruz- 
NZUM. 


v. 
THE STORY OF MY WARD- 
SHIP. By MISS JACKSON. 3 vols. 
London: RicHARD BentLEy, New Burlington 
Street. 


(Just ready. 





ANLEY’S RECENT BIVALVE SHELLS, 
with 960 Figures by Wood and Sowerby, forming the 
APPENDIX to the INDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS. Plain 21s.; 
Coloured 42s.; Royal coloured 52s. 6d. 
‘Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh ; 
“Where may be had also, 


TURTON’S BRITISH BIVALVES, 52s. 6d. 
HANLEY’S SHELLS OF LINN AUS, 21s. 
THE CONCHOLOGICAL MISCELLANY, 
6d. 

HANLEY’S TELLINA, 15s. 


In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 


78. 





In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 
A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 
HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the di i fully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 
Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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SUMMER JOURNAL FOR ENTOMOLOGY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 9s. 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S WEEKLY IN- 


TEULIGENCER, for 1856, containing notices of the capture 
of many thousand insects this season. 


CONCHOLOGIA- ICONICA; 


; Ry 
Figures and Descriptions 


OF THE 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 


SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 


*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s. 
[Part 156, just published, 
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“This great work is intendt.1 to embrace a complete de- 
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BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 
AURORA LEIGH. 
In Nine Booxs. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. crown Svo. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Beautifully Lilustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
In | vol., crown 8yo. 


MORLEY. 
THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON 
NETTESHEIM, 


Doctor AND KNIGHT, COMMONLY KNOWN AS A Maciciay. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” “ Jerome Cardan,” &. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[On the 22nd inst, 
TROLLOPE. 
THE 


GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE 
MEDICI. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
In | vol., post 8vo. 
COn the 22nd inst, 
COLLIER. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON 


SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 


j By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. 
.A List of all’ the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cotxien's Folio, 1632, 
and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne Cotuizn, Esq. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Or, Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


In post 8 vo. 
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London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly, 
A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH DIA- 


TOMACE. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price 41s. 
Containing descriptions of all our native species, systematically 
arranged, together with 67 Plates, including upwards of 110 
figures, carefully drawn from nature ; and an Introduction, giving 
full details of the stracture, functions, and distribution of these 





specimens. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, F.L.S., Prof. Nat. Hist., Queen's 
College, Cork. 


The Plates by Tupper West, Member of the Microscopical 
Society of London. 


Printed for Smith and Beck, 6, Coleman Street, London. 
Published by Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
Vol. 1I., price 30s., just published. 
Only a few copies are left .of Vol. I. 





NEW NATIONAL WORKS. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH HISTORY. By 
SAMUEL NEIL. With Essay by Professor CREASY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth. 

DICTIONARY OF BRITISH BIOGRA- 
PHY. By many Contributors. With Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, 5s. cloth. 

CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH HISTORY 


AND GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES BRYCE, M.A.,and SAMUEL 
NEIL. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 
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singular organisms, with directions for collecting and preserving 


WINTER JOURNAL for ENTOMOLOGY. 
On Saturday, October 25th, price 2d. 
THE SUBSTITUTE; or, Entomological Ex- 
change Facilitator, and Entomologist’s Fireside Companion. 

This will be continued weekly for twenty weeks, and will con- 
tain Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata, and Notices of Summer 
Rambles, &c. 

London: E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Street; 
W. Kent and Co., 51, 52, Paternoster now ; 
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standard authority on the subject of which it treats,’— Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 3d. 
Atheneum, FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
BATH. Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentlemal. 
London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


The only Complete Edition. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
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REVIEWS. 


The Muata Cazembe, and the Marave, Cheva, 
Muiza, Muemba, Lunda, and other Nations 
of Southern A ffrica. A Diary of the Por- 
juguese Expedition despatched to that 
Potentate, under the Command of Major 
Monteiro, in 1831 and 1832. By Major 
A. C. P. Gamitto, the Second in Command. 
[O Muata Cazembe, &c.] Lisbon: Im- 
prensa Nacional. ; 

GzocRaPHers are working hard to fill up 

the map of Africa. The widely-spaced great 

rimer capitas, UNEXPLORED, 
fitherto printed in our Atlases over the vast 
central region of this continent, are becoming 

radually lessened into small pica, and there 
js no longer need to follow Dean Swift’s 
humorous hint— 

*O’er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants for lack of towns.” 

Through the exertions of Barth and Vogel, 
Burton and Krapf and Beke and D’Abbadie, 
Anderssen and Galton, and, above all, Living- 
stone, the region of our ignorance grows less 
day by day. With these distinguished ex- 
plorers we have now to associate the enter- 

rising traveller whose name stands at the 
ead of our article, and whose book, however 
lamentably, though inevitably, defective in 
many particulars, does nevertheless supply 
most interesting information respecting 
countries heretofore almost undescribed, and 
of which it is doubtful whether Dr. Living- 
stone himself will be able to tell us anything. 

Except the territory between the Orange and 

the Coanza, no part of Africa has hitherto 

been more neglected than the Eastern coast, 
and this although a considerable portion of it 
is nominally subject to an European power. 

In point of fact, however, the Portuguese 

dominion in this region is pretty nearly 

limited to such trading-posts as Tete and 

Sena, from which an uncertain commerce is 

carried on with the neighbouring aborigines. 

Though not absolutely Sepeuiled: these tribes 

-are at best very barbarous; but accounts 

dimly transpiring from time to time seemed 

to indicate that they improved in proportion 
as they receded from the sea, and some- 
where not very far south of the equator, were 
sufficiently civilized and united to have esta- 
blished a great empire in the African sense 
of the term. With the name of the Muata 

Cazembe (chief of the Cazembes), supposed 

to be one of the tributaries of the unknown 

Emperor, the Portuguese were indeed suffi- 

ciently familiar ; kafilas of his subjects, would 

occasionally visit Tete, the furthest Euro- 
pean settlement on the Zambeze, for pur- 
sam of traffic; and one Portuguese, Dr. 

rda, had actually found his way to the 

Muata’s capital in 1798, though his death 

there in great measure deprived the world of 

the benefit of his observations. Nothing 
more appears to have been done in the way 
of exploration till 1831, when Senhor Mendes 
fasconcellos e Cirne, governor of the pro- 
vinee of Sena, resolved to send another expe- 
dition to the Cazembe country. The object 
was commercial rather than scientific, a cir- 
cumstance which must never be lost sight of 
m estimating the merits of the explorers. 
their mission really borne a scientific 
character, the whole affair would have been 

Indicrous indeed. Of Major Monteiro, the 

commander, we learn little, but Major 





Gamitto acknowledges that he himself had 
received barely the elements of a scientific 
education, though he and his colleague might 
justly claim the benefit of the proverb con- 
cerning the sovereignty of one-eyed men 
in certain cases, seeing that they were the 
only members of the party who knew how to 
read and write. The instruments supplied 
consisted of just one pocket-compass; the 
baggage train was represented by a single 
donkey ; and, out of twenty soldiers accom- 
panying the expedition, only four were 
whites. On the other hand, there were 170 
slaves to carry provisions, &c., and to be sold, 
if possible, in the Cazembe country—a number 
most unnecessarily and inconveniently large, 
and continually involving our voyagers in all 
manner of difficulty and unpleasantness. 
Under such circumstances, the wonder is that 
the expedition brought back any information 
at all, and the credit of its having done so is 
solely due to Major Gamitto, whose intelli- 
gence left no opportunity of acquiring know- 
ledge unimproved, and whose perseverance 
enabled him to record the fruits of his inquiries 
on the spot, under difficulties by which most 
men would have been effectually prostrated. 
Our object being rather to detail the result 
of the journey than the experiences of the 
travellers, we shall deal briefly with Major 
Gamitto’s descriptions of personal adventure. 
The Cazembe country lies, as will appear 
upon reference to a good map of East Africa, 
some six hundred miles north of the upper 
portion of the river Zambeze. To reach it 
from Tete, therefore, the expedition had to 
follow a north-westerly route, with little devi- 
ation from a direct line. So far as the Ru- 
cusuzi, a river flowing, as all streams in that 
region do, into the Zambeze, they met with 
comparatively little difficulty. Much greater 
hardships had to be undergone between this 
river and Lunda, the Muata’s capital, which 
they reached at last after a toilsome journey 
from Tete of about three hundred Portuguese 
leagues (938 English miles), occupying them 
from June 1, 1831, to November 19 in the 
same year. It soon appeared that, com- 
mercially speaking, the mission was a failure. 
The singular punctiliousness of their own 
conduct towards the Muata appears to us 
open to criticism, but it is not likely that 
any behaviour on their part would have in- 
duced him to treat them with generosity. 
Most African sovereigns appear to entertain 
somewhat similar notions as to the best way 
of encouraging the mercantile interest, and, 
reading the account of the vexations inflicted 
on the Portuguese, we could almost imagine 
ourselves reperusing Lander’s story of the 
Arab traders so hopelessly detained at 
Yaoorie. In the first place, the Cazembe 
monarch very soon got the whole trade into 
his own hands by forbidding any of his sub- 
jects to traffic with the party under pain of 
death; secondly, he speedily placed his 
guests at his rom § by forbidding them to be 
supplied with food, except by himself, under 
a similar penalty. Once constituted their 
sole purveyor, he doubtless considered it in 
accordance with his dignity to sell every- 
thing as dear as possible. They soon found 
that in bringing him slaves they had but 
supplied him with an article of which he had 
already more than he could use, and the posi- 
tions of the parties were quickly reversed ; 
slaves were continually coming in as “ pre- 
sents,” and twice their value Sieemaasd in 
return. "Worn out with extortions, the Por- 


}tuguese at length buried their remaining 


valuables, and sent the Muata word that 
they had no more, and he might come 
and see for himself. Inveniam viam 
aut faciam was the sentiment, if not 
exactly the language of this personage, and 
his next proceeding was to pick a quarrel 
with the travellers about one of their female 
slaves, who had been guilty of some petty 
offence, and ‘whom he required that they 
should give up and suffer him to put to death. 
This demand the Portuguese energetically 
resisted, and their honourable firmness at 
one time seemed likely to cost them their 
lives. At length they compromised the 
matter by buying the poor creature off; still 
they were not allowed to depart. Fortu- 
nately, however, for them, the Muata would 
seem to have been liable to indigestion; at 
all events the visions of two or three uneasy 
nights induced him finally to give his consent 
to their departure, which took place on 
May 20, 1832. They reached Tete on 
October 16, after a march infinitely more toil- 
some than the former, during which many 
of their slaves died of starvation. 

In attempting to systematize the informa- 
tion before us, we shall commence with that 
relating to the physical features of the 
country. Major Gamitto’s account of these 
seems to fully confirm Sir R. Murchison’s 
theory—“ that crests of hard and lofty rocks 
constitute both the eastern and western flanks 
of the continent, through which the rivers, 
escaping by deep fissures, have proceeded 
from a marshy, lacustrine, and broad central 
region of no great altitude.” In conformity 
with this view, we find that the country near 
the sea is extremely hilly and rich in mineral 
products, while beyond the mountains 
spreads a broad table-land, with no lack of 
either lakes, rivers, or marshes. One remark- 
able feature of this inner land is the frequency 
of Dambos—extensive dead-levels, to de- 
void of shrub or tree, and covered with luxu- 
riant herbage about six inches high. They 
are usually traversed by streams, and are 
sometimes very swampy. The most impor- 
tant rivers crossed by the expedition were the 
Mavuzi, the Aruangoa, the Chambeze, and 
the Ruanceze, all running south-east, and 
probably falling into the Zambeze. In the 
rainy season they are deep, but in summer 
nearly dry. They were all passed before 
reaching the Cazembe country, which appears 
to contain no rivers of importance, but has 
two large lakes, the Luena and the Mofo. 
The latter, which is situated near Lunda, 
Major Gamitto; is disposed to consider as a 
river, but in our opinion without adequate 
grounds. It abounds with crocodiles, fish, 
and otters, the skin of which animal is made 
an article of commerce; and it receives two 
streams, the Canengue and the Luunde. 
Generally speaking, all the small lagoons are 
full of fish, the most remarkable species ae 
a gymnotus resembling that found in Sou 
America. According to information collected 
by Major Gamitto, the Nhanja-Mucuro, or 
great Maravi lake laid down on our maps, 
has a breadth of about twenty-eight miles, 
with a very strong current. Three rivers are 
supposed to proceed from it, the Aruvi 
[Aruangoa?] and Chire, falling into the 
Zambeze, and the Coavo, which discharges 
itself into the sea at Quiloa. Its shores are, 
according to Dr. Lacerda, inhabited by four 
tribes, the Arambas and Ambos on the south, 
and the Mussucumas and Muizas, (the latter 
have since been expelled by the Muembas,) 





| on the north. 
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Major Gamitto’s descriptions of the natural 
productions of the region he traversed are less 
copious than could have been desired, owing 
fohia deficiency in scientific knowledge. He 
mentions two kinds of plants used for sus- 
tenance by the inhabitants, one something like 
a potato, the other a species of Nymphza, as 
well as some curious and beautiful stones, pos- 
sibly iaspides. The metallic wealth of the 
country consists in gold, tin, and iron, the 
latter so abundant in the vicinity of Tete as 
to be gathered from the ground without the 
necessity of mining. The gold is principally 
obtained from the rivers, the tin is entirely 
neglected. The zoology of this region, so far 
as Major Gamitto can inform us, presents 
nothing peculiar, unless it be a remarkable 
species of macauco, believed by the natives to 
be venomous, the supposed occurrence of 
camels in a wild state, and the extraordinary 
civilization of the lions and crocodiles. The 
former go literally in herds, and fly from an 
unarmed man; the latter make haste to 
escape from anyone venturing into the water. 
The manner in which Major Gamitto gives 
his testimony convinces us of the truth of 
these Astonishing circumstances, for which he 
moreover accounts very rationally by the 
abundance of food which these animals obtain, 
as well as by the natives’ custom (necessitated 
by their civil wars) of travelling in parties, 
and armed. We commend the matter to 
Mr. Gordon Cumming’s consideration. What 
would his publisher say to ‘ Lion Hunting 
made Easy, with an Appendix on the Benig- 
nity of Crocodiles ?’ 

The domestic animals are pigeons, fowls, 
cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs, which last the 
inhabitants roast and eat. There are no cats, 
at which we are not surprised, these respect- 
able animals being invariably the concomi- 
tants of an advanced stage of civilization. 
Neither are there any horses, which would 
indeed be destroyed by the insects; and 
Major Gamitto saw only one hog. The 
donkey is equally unknown, and the specimen 
of this tribe ridden by our traveller created an 
‘immense sensation at Lunda. Some of the 
natives conceived that the Major and his 
steed constituted a single polypodous animal ; 
others set up a chant in their language cor- 
responding to our ‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes,’ the honour of which demonstration 
they took care to show was intended for the 
donkey, and by no means for his rider. 
This reception of his useful quadruped with 
military honours appears to have tickled our 
worthy Portuguese—an Englishman would 

robably have seen nothing so very amazing 
in the circumstance. 

The tribes between the Portuguese settle- 
ments and the Cazembe country are the 
_Maraves, Chevas, Muembas, and Muizas ; 
the Cazembes are also called Lundas. Of 
these the Chevas are the most civilized and 
friendly to the traveller, and the Muembas the 
least. Many parts of the country are quite 
desert and uninhabited, others are well 

eopled, though all the tribes, except the 

undas, are kept down by constant civil 
wars. With the exception of the Muizas, 
who have been pies og from their territory 
by the Muembas, and lead a wandering life, 
they are all subject to hereditary Easy 
Each village has besides its Fumo, or chief, 
who is in turn subordinate to a Mambo, or 
governor of the district. The Cazembe chief- 
tain himself is only a tributary of the great 
Muata of the interior, to whom we have 
already alluded, and of whom we shall have 





more to say. The Lundas or Cazembes are 
in fact a colony from the country of this 
Muata, to whose family tlie reigning sovereign 
belongs. This circumstance procures him a 
species of religious veneration from his sub 
jects, whose lives and property are at his 
absolute disposal; he is, however, much 
guided by the adyice of his Mambos. He 
maintains a strict police in his capital. The 
physical characteristics of the people would 
seem to constitute them a connecting link 
between the Caffres and the negroes of the 
western coast ; their dress is a piece of cloth; 
their weapons spears, assegais, and bows and 
arrows ; their houses conical bamboo huts 
of about ten feet high. Lunda is very re- 
gularly built, resembling an encampment. 

e have no spade for Major Gamitto’s inte- 
resting details respecting the Cazembes’ 
customs and religion ; it must suffice to ob- 
serve that the latter is a species of fetishism, 
worshipping the souls of the departed, but 
without, as it should seem, the use of visible 
emblems. They are extremely addicted to 
magic, and the Ganga or priest, answering to 
the medicine-man of the Red Indians, and 
the rain-maker of the Caffres, possesses an 
unlimited influence. These Gangas form an 
hereditary corporation, and, Druid-like, dwell 
in groves, where prisoners of war are sacri- 
ficed, and horrid incantations continually 
carried on, In the Marave country, the 
authority of the Ganga is somewhat over- 
shadowed by that of the Chissumpe, believed 
to be an immortal and invisible prophet, who 
deigns to communicate with men by the 
medium of an interpreter called Fumo-a- 
Chissumpe, or the Chissumpe’s confidant. 
It is needless to say that this last is an 
ingenious and daring impostor, who deludes 
his ignorant countrymen by tricks of yentrilo- 
quism and legerdemain, and whose oracles 
maintain their credit by a studied ambiguity 
of phrase. He enjoys the lands and tn- 
bute dedicated to his imaginary superior, 
and his office is transmitted by heredita 
descent. Major Gamitto supplies us wi 
no particulars regarding the Cazembe lan- 
guage; among the other tribes he found two 
idioms to prevail—the Cheva and Muiza. 
These tongues are very irregular, and so poor 
that the natives are frequently compelled to 
have recourse to signs. At first sight they 
appear entirely dissimilar, but a comparison 
of the numerals renders it almost certain that 
they are related, not merely to each other, 
but also to the Congo and Bundo languages 
of the western coast, as well as to the Caffre 
dialects of the south, The Cazembe idiom is 
doubtless analogous. 

One of the most important portions of the 
book is the appendix, containing the details 
that have reached us—certainly in a ye 
rough staten-reapeseng the discoveries re- 
cently made in the interior of the continent 
by M.M. Rodriguez Graca and Ladislau 
Magyar. Senhor Graca left Bihé, a town 
south-east of Benguela, and on the extreme 
limit of the Portuguese settlements in the 
west, on May 4th, 1846. His cbject was to 
reach the capital of the great Muata, to 
whom the Cazembe ruler pays tribute, and 
who is various] called, t tw, and the 
Matianvo. We shall adopt the latter title as 


more euphonious, though we belieye it to be 
merely a corruption of Muata and Hianvo, 
the latter a proper name. The memoranda 
received from him are dated from the Mati- 
anyo’s banza, or principal town, October 20, 
1847, since whi 


time nothing appears to 











have been heard of him. He represents hi. 
self to have reached his destination ahem 
north-east march of four months and nearl 
a thousand miles, through a country general} 
level, frequently barren or overrun with 
iungle, but remarkably fertile in many parts 

e crossed two large rivers—the Lurua and 
the Cassabe, both of which appear to mp 
to the south-east, and probably join the 
“er 

e Matianvo’s capital is ye al 
and regularly built, with streets He a and 
clean as to give it the air of a civilized town, 
The surrounding country is exuberantly fer. 
tile and densely peopled. The Matianyo 
himself well deserves the style of emperor, 
there appearing no reasonable doubt that his 
domain extends over nearly the whole breadth 
of Africa, all but touching the Portuguese set. 
tlements both east and west ; it is said to he 
upwards of forty-five days’ journey across, 
and would seem to have subsisted for at least 
two hundred years. It is formed by a 
agglomeration of feudatory chiefs tributary 
to the Matianvo; of these there are thirty. 
six, paying in copper, iron, ivory, weap 
cloth, palm wine, and slaves, a tribute 
to about 60,0007. English. Some of the 
more powerful would, however, seem to haye 
grown refractory of late years, and to de 
the Matianvo’s efforts to reduce them to sub. 
mission. Major Gamitto seems to hint that 
the Muata Cazembe’s own allegiance is some- 
what precarious, notwithstanding the lay 
which renders it necessary that his mother 
should be of the Matianvo’s family ; it does 
not appear whether a similar precaution is 
taken to secure the loyalty of the other tribu- 
taries. However this may be, the aparece 
of so many kings obeying a single head is 
certainly yery remarkable, and probably at 
present without a parallel in the world. We 
infer from the tone of Senhor Graga’s com- 
munication that the Matianvo is friendly and 
willing to encourage commerce, which his 
account of the vast quantities of ivory 
produced in his country is very likely to 
attract. Respecting the name of the people 
there seems much uncertainty ; we are 
inclined to consider them as the Moluas al- 
luded to as a great inland nation by Major 
Gamitto. As to the situation of the country, 
we are only informed that it lies north-east 
of Angola, north-west of Lunda, and forty 
days’ journey from Sena, which distance 
seems to us understated. These details are 
only collected from hasty notes, which are all. 
we get in the present book; but the traveller 
seems to have sent over a fuller account, 
which has probably appeared ere this in the 
‘ Boletim do Conselho Ultramarino.’ 

Notes similarly imperfect are as yet the 
only contribution of M. Magyar, who 
fesses his intention of writing his trayels at 
length. Performed from Benguela, in 1850- 
51, they led him tothe wild and mountainous 
tract of Quibogue, lat. 10°6, long. 21°29, 
Greenwich, 5200 feet above the level of the 
sea. From this high land, which coyers 4 
space of about thirty-five square leagues, 
several large rivers flow both east and west; 
among them the Diambeze, which M. Magyar 

lausibly conjectures to be the Zambeze of 
vite ue. It becomes interesting to se 
whether this Quiboque can be identified. 
Senhor Graca mentions the kingdom of Qui 
buica; also the province of Quiogo, which he 
escribes as a woody and mountainous dis- 
trict, twelye days north-east from Bihé, 
part of the dominions of the Cabita Catende, 
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ES 
atributary of the Matianvo. This descrip- 
tion would appear to correspond sufficiently 
well with that of M. Magyar, who in all pro- 
ability deserves the credit of having dis- 
eovered the highest central land in the 
southern half of Africa. 
hough all speculations relative to the route 
ued by Dr. Livingstone must as yet be 
Fable to great uncertainty, we will venture 
to express an opinion that it will not be found 
to coincide with those of any of the travellers 
whose accounts we have just analyzed. It 
appears to us most probable that his point of 
rture from the western possessions of the 
Portuguese would be Bihé, from whence he 
wouldreach Tete by taking an easterly route, 
several degrees south of the territories both 
of the Matianvo and the MuataCazembe. It 
surg from the appendix to this volume, 
t, 


though very probably the first Euro. ‘ 


who has crossed the whole breadth of 
the continent from sea to sea, he is not the 
first who has proceeded from the Portuguese 
possessions on the western to those on the 
eastern coast. ‘That honour is due to Senhor 
A.F. F. da Silva Porto, who left Bihé, at the 
head of a trading expedition, on Nov. 20, 
1852, and was met by Dr. Livingstone, on 
Sept. 28, 1853, somewhere, we imagine, not 
very far from the Zambeze. He had esta- 
blished a regular mart, protected by a stock- 
ade, with the Portuguese flag flying, and re- 
ceived the Doctor with every kindness and 
courtesy in his power. He has returned in 
safety, and his narrative, under the title of 
‘Uma Viagem aContra-Costa,’ has been pub- 
lished in the ‘ Boletim de Angola,’—a journal 
which was also the first to give to the world 


Dr. Livingstone’s account of his marvellous, 


journey from the Cape, but which we fear 
isnot to be obtained in this country. We 
remember the arrival of Arab merchants from 
the eastern coast, either in Angola or Ben- 
guela, being mentioned in the public journals 
about 1854, and it now appears that embassies 
from the Matianvo have arrived at Cassange, 
the capital of a district in East Angola tribu- 
tary to the Portuguese, in 1808, and again in 
1852. A yet more striking example of inter- 
eourse is afforded by the fate of a letter ad- 
dressed, although without any hope of its 
reaching its destination, by the expedition 
in Lunda to the governor of Angola, which 
greatly sedis that functionary by ar- 
Tiving seven years after date. Finally, Euro- 
pean merchants have established a fair at 
Cassange, which the Matianvo’s subjects 
may not unreasonably be expected to fre- 

went. Neither Gracanor Magyar, it should 
be ‘noted, complain of having received any 
ill-treatment from the natives. 

Seeing, then, the resources of the country, 
the development of its commerce, the gene- 
rally friendly disposition of the inhabitants, 
and the reviving energy of the Portuguese, 
we think we may reasonably congratulate the 
friends of African discovery on the prospect 
of a considerable augmentation of knowledge. 

will lose nothing by the appointment of 
our friend Major Gamitto to the government 
of Tete, whither he proceeded in December, 
1853, and where Dr. Livingstone must, in 
all probability, have found him. It seems 

h to — that a respectable and civi- 
man should be going to spend the 
greater part of his latter days in the society 
of blacks and crocodiles; nor should we do 
80 if we were not satisfied of his sincere de- 
votion to the cause of African exploration, 
which: his new position will not improbably 
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ive him the means of promoting. We ought 
S observe that his heaton from Lisbon to 
assume his government not having permitted 
him to see ‘his volume through the press, that 
duty devolved upon an anonymous friend, 
whose task ‘has ‘been performed in a most 
creditable manner, and to whom we are in- 
debted for the extremely valuable appendix 
analyzed above. 








Francisei de Verulamio Novum Organum. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. 8S. Brewer, M.A., 
King’s College, London. 

Prorzssor Dz Moreay, in his introductory 

discourse this week, at the opening of the 

Faculty of Arts in University College, spoke 

in a disparaging manner of ‘Lord Bacon and 

of his philosophy. Newton, he said, was 
little jodlebted to him, and Boyle only men- 
tions his name three times, and calls him not 

a great philosopher, but “ the great architect 

of experimental history.” It does not augur 

well for the present intellectual training in 

University College that such statements 

should go forth from.a man in Professor De 

Morgan’s position. We know of no writer 

of any note who has depreciated the labours 

of Bacon, or disputed his influence on the pro- 
gress of science, with the exception of Sir David 

Brewster—a feeling easily accounted for in 

his hero-worship as the biographer of Newton. 

It was by following, in its principles, if not its 

details, the inductive system of research as 

unfolded in that great work, that Boyle and 

Hooke and Newton, and the founders of 

modern physics, achieved their successes in 

the study and interpretation of nature. That 

Bacon’s own experimental researches were 

unimportant does not affect the question as 

to the influence of his writings. Cowley, in 
his ‘Ode to the Royal Society,’ poetically 
likens Lord Bacon to the leader of Israel out 
of the wilderness to the verge of the promised 
land, which he pointed out from Pisgah, but 
was not himself allowed to enter. 
“ From these and all long errors of the way 
In which our wandering predecessors went, 
And like the old Hebrews many years did stray 
In deserts but of small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last: 
The barren wilderness he past ; 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land; 
And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and showed us it.” 

Cowley would not have written these lines, 
nor would Bishop Sprat have inserted them 
in his ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ if the 
founders and chiefs of that learned nody 
regarded Bacon with the contempt whie 
Professor de Morgan assumes. 

Nor is the merit of the ‘ Novum Organum’ 
diminished by the fact that experimental re- 
searches had been conducted before the time 
of its publication, and that the inductive 
method is now constantly used by those who 
never heard of the Baconian philosophy. In 
this respect Bacon may be likened to Colum- 
bus, as the discoverer and announcer of a new 
world, the shores of which may have been 
touched by independent rovers in previous 
ages, and which may now be daily reached 
by those who know nothing of the history of 
its first discovery and settlement. There is, 
in truth, much resemblance between the 
story of Columbus and of Bacon, in regard to 
their negleet by their con aries com- 
pared with their world-wide fame afterwards. 
“For my name memory,” said Lord 
Bacon in his last will, “I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches and to foreign nations, 





and the next ages.” Posterity and his own 
country have done ample justice to his 
memory. The clouds that obscured his:poli- 
tical reputation have never interfered with 
the glory that belongs to him as “ithe 
Founder of the new Philosophy.” His name 
is identified with the establishment of modern 
science, the Baconian and the inductive 
method being used as synonymous terms. 
All the historians of philosophy do homage 
to the author of the ‘Novum Organum,’ and 
acknowledge that the best preparation for 
research in any department of knowledge ‘is 
to be imbued with the truths and principles 
of that great work. 

It is gratifying to find that the study of 
the ‘Novum Organum’ is becoming more 
generally introduced in higher courses of 
education. Those who knew the training in 
the University of Edinburgh in the days of 
Dugald Stewart and Playfair, will remember 
how valuable were the lectures by these and 
other distinguished professors on Bacon and 
his philosophy. The late Sir William Hamil- 
ton used the ‘Novum Organum’ as one of 
the text books in his class. Professor Brewer 
has prepared the present edition for his 
pupils at King’s College :— 


“T found,” says the Professor, ‘‘in the course 
of my English Lectures, that there was no accessible 
edition of the Organon which I could put into 
their hands; and to lecture on Bacon without 
reading Bacon, without endeavouring to fix the 
attention of the student on the actual words of the 
writer, seemed to me worse than useless. I-had 
carefully translated the work in the first instance ; 
but after all the pains I could bestow upon it, the 
translation seemed to me more obscure than the 
original Latin, and far less useful for all purposes 
of study. There is, besides, a pregnancy of 
meaning in Bacon’s Latin, not easily rendered 
into English; his words, like those of all great 
writers, are an image of his whole mind and pur- 
pose, giving a luminousness, even when they are 
fanciful, to his meaning, which cannot be con- 
veyed by any substitute; and all the technical 
terms are more precise and, clear in the Latin than 
the English.” 


‘We quite agree with what is here said as 
to the difficulty of rendering the Latin of 
Bacon into English. ‘There is a fulness and 
suggestiveness in the ipsissima verba of the 
original that can rarely be reached b; 
translator. In 1812, a version by Mr. Glass. 
ford was praised by Dugald Stewart. Many 
are-the attempts that have been since made ; 
but the words of Stewart may yet inspire 
ambition, when he said that “ the translating 
of the ‘Novum Organum’ is a noble prize 
left to posterity to contend for.” the 
style of the original, Professor Brewer 
says :— 

“The Novum Organon is not pleasant reading ; 
it must be read frequently before its disjointed 
aphorisms can be got over. ‘Their order is not 
always obvious ; and the chief pleasure we derive 
is from the colossal and gigantic truths contained 
in them as detached observations; which, like the 
author’s ‘deep pits,’ though full of sweet water and 
luminous at the bottom, are very deep, often un- 
fathomable. Bacon cast the Organon into various 
forms—monologue, dialogue, narrative, argumen- 
tative, before he resolved on the aphoristic; so 
that, though he was insensibly following a great 
law in so doing, he was not working out any con- 
scious instinct of his nature. ee ee 

‘* Very few men haye read the Novum Organon ; 
very few could point out, with any degree of satis- 
faetion to themselves or others, the actual services 
which Bacon has rendered to science. Men who 
have praised him have praised him often for his 
demerits ; they are familiar with his quaintnesses, 
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his bad taste, his false antitheses, his ingratitude, 
his vanities. They have even glorified him for 
that against which he would have most strongly 
protested ; yet for all that he has continued, and 
will continue, to be the representative not oniy of 
those pursuits, but of that method of investigation, 
and all its conseyuences, moral as well as physical, 
which distinguish modern from medieval times. 
He claimed the honour of having set men on a new 
method of inquiry in all the objects of human 
science ; and without being able to prove it, men 
admit the claim. The grammarian, the moralist, 
the historian, assume that they are following 
Bacon’s method,—at once tacitly acknowledging 
its excellence. The physist does the same, although 
he has rejected the precise and rigid application of 
Bacon’s rules as impracticable. Above all, those 
sciences and discoveries of which Bacon had no 
conception, and some of which contradict his most 
cherished notions, look up to him as their author 
and founder.” 


The scope and object, the laws and limits 
of the Baconian philosophy, are well ex- 
plained by Professor Brewer inan introductory 
essay, while the study of the ‘ Organum’ will 
be facilitated by the analysis and by the an- 
notations. The ‘ Life of Bacon,’ by his chap- 
lain, Dr. Rawley, first published in 1657, his 
Confession of Faith, his Tract in Praise of 
Knowledge, and some other pieces, are also 
reprinted in the volume. In a note to a 

assage in Rawley’s biogesphy. _Professor 
, al refers to the probable existence of 
some of Bacon’s manuscripts yet unpub- 
lished :— 

“Rawley says nothing of the works published 
by Isaac Gruter five years previously [1653]; and 
this is very singular. That they were the genuine 
productions of Bacon cannot be doubted. This is 
Gruter’s own account of the matter:—‘The papers 
in this volume relating to natural philosophy, and 
philosophy in general, were copied by myself from 
the MSS. of the author, which he had accurately 
corrected and retouched in various places, The 
title of the work, which applies to all its contents, 
which are divided into different subjects, is from 
the pen of Lord Verulam himself: but the headings 
of the different pages are mine, and will serve as a 
kind of index to the reader. The contents, from 
"p. 285 to the end, I have entitled Impetus Philoso- 
phicit ; a name which I had noted down in my 
conversations with this eminent writer when he 
communicated with me about these papers ; for 
this was his usual name for such of his writings, 
that his readers might not deem that to be un- 
finished, which, when the writer's appetite was 
over (impetu defervescente) wanted the train of a 
prolix treatise.’—J.e. Bacon, as we learn from his 
letters, was in the habit of writing, at a start, his 
thoughts upon various subjects ; but never feeling 
a second inclination to complete them, he rather 
left them as they were than tacked on a tail to 
them, which added nothing to their real perfection. 
Gruter then proceeds to say that he was indebted 
for these papers to Sir W. Boswell, Bacon’s literary 
executor ; ‘with others of a political and ethical 
_kind, which are now in my possession, the gift of 
this late lamented gentleman (rod paxapirov), 
which I intend shall soon see the light.” And 
again he says that ‘he intends to publish other 
writings of Lord Bacon, translated into Latin, and 
for the most part hitherto unpublished.’ I have 
translated Gruter’s crabbed and inverted Latinity 
as closely as was consistent with any tolerable 
sense, because of its importance.” 


That Gruter’s statement may be better 
understood, we extract the portion of Bacon’s 
will relating to his works and writings :— 


**T desire my executors, and especially Sir John 
Constable and my very good friend Mr. Bosvile, to 
take care that of all my writings, both of English 
and of Latin, there may be books fair bound, and 
placed in the King’s Library, and in the library of 
the University of Cambridge, and in the library of 








Trinity College, where myself was bred, and in the 
library of Bennet College, where my father was 
bred, and in the library of the University of 
Oxonford, and in the library of my Lord of Canter- 
bury, and in the library of Eaton. 

** Also, whereas I have made up two register- 
books, the one of my orations or speeches, the 
other of my epistles or letters, whereof there may 
be use; and yet because they touch upon business 
of state, they are not fit to be put into the hands 
but of some counsellor, I do devise and bequeath 
them to the Right Honourable my very good Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the Chancellor of his 
Majesty’s Duchy of Lancaster. Also I desire my 
executors, especially my brother Constable, and 
also Mr. Bosvile, presently after my decease, to 
take into their hands all my papers whatsoever, 
which are either in cabinets, boxes, or presses, and 
them to seal up until they may at their leisure 
peruse them.” 


Constable refused to act. Boswell became 
English resident at the Hague, where the 
papers came into the hands of Gruter. Can 
the inedita of which he speaks be still found 
at the Hague, where Gruter was residing in 
1653? What were the Ethica and Politica 
which Gruter describes as being then in his pos- 
session P At that time all Bacon’s philosophi- 
cal works that we now possess, with the excep- 
tion of a few short tracts, had been published. 
The Letters bequeathed to Williams, Bishop 
of Lincoln, were printed in the ‘ Cabala,’ and 
are now nectar among the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian. Rawley. Bacon’s chaplain 
and biographer, died in 1667, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. His papers came into 
the hands of Dr. Tenison, who published a 
selection of them in 1679, entitled ‘ Bacon- 
jana.’ In 1762, Dr. Birch published, in one 


Advices, &c., of Lord Chancellor Bacon,’ in 
the preface to which he gives an account of 
his examination of the original manuscripts, 
which had been moved with Dr. Tenison 
from a country living to St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields, and thence to Lincoln, and finally to 
Lambeth Palace, when he was promoted to 
the primacy. Ina postscript to the preface of 
the second edition, Dr. Birch gives some 
additional notices of Baconian manuscripts. 
Without dwelling further on the subject now, 
we throw out the hint to literary explorers. 
It is highly probable, notwithstanding the 
labours of pacialigs editors and biographers, 
from William Rawley down to Basil Mon- 
tagu, that there are still unpublished manu- 
scripts, for which it is desirable that search 
should be made. We trust that the editors 
of the new edition of the complete works of 
Bacon, recently announced for. publication, 
Messrs. Ellis, deailina, and Heath, will not 
fail to make all possible inquiry on a matter 
so interesting in philosophy and literature. 








Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shakspeare’s 
Plays? <A Letter to Lord Ellesmere. 
By William Henry Smith. W. Skeffington. 

THE question put upon the title-page of this 

amphlet is equivalent to asking, Was Lord 

Siete the owner of Shakspeare’s freehold at 

Stratford? If, as the question itself alleges, 

the plays were Shakspeare’s, it is clear they 

could not have been wyitten by Lord Bacon. 

The blunder would not be worth notice ex- 

cept in a matter of this kind, where precision 

of thought and expression ~~. be considered 
an indispensable condition. Ifwe find Mr. 

Smith so inexact on his title-page, what are 





we to — when he comes to state his case, 
| and sift his evidence ? 





volume, octavo, ‘ Letters, Speeches, Charges, , 





Fortunately it is of no importance whether 
Mr. Smith is accurate or ak His 
ment is not of a character to require closeness 
of statement. Indeed a careful or strict} 
logical method of procedure would have uae 
fatal to it. Mr. Smith has, therefore, acted 
more sagaciously in throwing it in a crude 
state into the arena of discussion, just as it 
seems to have presented itself, in the first 
instance, to his own mind, instead of waitj 
to give it the benefit of a little reflection, "t 
he had, he would never have asked Lord Elles. 
mere, of all men, the idle question he pro- 
pounds rather than discusses in this brochure, 

Mr. Smith’s argument, if we must call 
it so, falls naturally into two divisions; 
First, to show that Shakspeare could not 
have written the plays which have passed 
under his name for upwards of two centuries; 
and, second, to establish, by an array of pre- 
sumptive circumstances, the probability that 
they were written by Lord Bacon. 

The grounds upon which the first assump. 
tion rests may be briefly stated. The history 
of Shakspeare and his family is a common. 
place one. There are no traits in it of any. 
thing extraordinary, from which we could 
reasonably augur a great career for William 
Shakspeare. ‘There is neither record nor 
rumour,” says Mr. Smith, “of his having 
exhibited any precocity of talent.” All that 
is known about him, he adds, is that at 
eighteen he married a woman eight years 
older than himself, and some time afterwards 
went to seek his fortune in the metropolis. 
So far, undoubtedly, the career of William 
Shakspeare presents nothing very marvel- 
lous; and Mr. Smith is perfectly warranted 


‘in observing that, ‘‘ up to the time of Shak- 


speare’s arrival in London, there is no sug- 
gestion or tradition of his having manifested 
any superior attainments.” This observa- 
tion, of course, sets aside altogether the sup- 
position that the Venus and Adonis was 
written before Shakspeare left Stratford, 
which, although highly probable in itself, 
Mr. Smith is justified in rejecting, as it is 
not supported by any positive evidence. 
In such a discussion, we have no right to 
insist upon the admission of any facts except 
those that are sustained by the clearest 
testimony. 

Having brought Shakspeare with these un- 
promising antecedents to London, Mr. Smith 
goes on to show what he did when he got 
there. By the force of his ingenuity and in- 


dustry, and by that “capacity for business: 


which distinguished him through life,” he 
rendered himself “one of the most usefal 
members of the company with which he be- 
came connected,” and rose at last to be “ one of 
the largest sharers in the theatre, besides being 
the sole owner of the wardrobe and proper- 
ties.” From these “varied circumstances, 

Mr. Smith concludes that Shakspeare was “es- 
sentially the man of business of the theatre; 
that to him was entrusted providing the ward- 
robe, properties, and plays;” and that, m 
short, the company derived “no small bene- 
fit” from his shrewdness, while he, in for- 
warding their interests, was by no means Un- 
mindful of his own. ‘These particulars being 
established, Mr. Smith proceeds to put the 
following astounding interrogatory to the 


common sense of Lord Ellesmere: “‘ Seeing, 
then, that William Shakspeare was a man of 
limited education, careless of fame, intent 
upon money-getting, and actively engaged in 
the management of a theatre, are we, from 
the simple circumstance of his name being 
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associated with these plays, to believe, at once, 
that he was the author of them?” We have 
no means of knowing how Lord Ellesmere 
answered this interrogatory ; but we presume 
it was by a flat and impressive negative. Lord 
Ellesmere, we imagine, would not, first or 
last, believe in any authorship upon which a 
doubt was cast, unless he had some better 
evidence than that of the title-page to a post- 
humous publication. At the same time, 
unless there existed some good reason for 
questioning the integrity of the title-page, 
we do not see how Lord Ellesmere could 
refuse to admit it in evidence. 

Here, then, is the point upon which the 
whole question turns. We need not go into 
the speculations raised upon the difference of 
quality between the thirty-six plays collected 
in the folio of 1623, and the plays subse- 
quently attributed to Shakspeare. The ques- 
tion is, not whether Shakspeare wrote the 
doubtful plays, but whether he wrote the 
plays about which no doubt has hitherto 
existed. When we have settled that ques- 
tion, it will be time enough to go into the 
non-essential points Mr. Smith has mixed up 
with it in a singularly incoherent manner. 

The entire argument may be simplified and 
narrowed to this single statement. Mr. Smith 
asserts that Shakspeare could not have been 
the author of the plays, because he had had 
only a limited education, and because the 
habits of his life, as a man of business, are 
inconsistent with such a supposition. If we 
knew nothing of Shakspeare, the poet, from 
his contemporaries,—if he had come down to 
us merely as a manager, or a purveyor for 
the actors, flitting through the accounts of 
the wardrobe,—this argument might be en- 
titled, possibly, to some consideration ; but if 
it can be shown that Shakspeare’s contempo- 
raries recognised in him the genius which Mr. 
Smith contravenes, and that tradition con- 
firms his fame in a very remarkable way, we 
must consider the main question set at rest, 
although we may still continue to dispute 
i the authorship of this or that particular 


; Within our restricted space we can only 
indicate the nature of the contemporary and 
traditional proofs which place beyond 
cavil the fact that Shakspeare, although he 
had “little Latin and less Greek,” and had 
the reputation, moreover, of being a success- 
man of business, was regarded in his own 
age as a man of genius, capable of the achieve- 
ments attributed to him. Greene, jealous 
of his growing popularity as a lay-wright, 
gives us the earliest intimation of his roman- 
tic labours in 1592, only six or seven years 
after Shakspeare is conjectured to have left 
Stratford ; Chettle, shortly afterwards, in his 
‘Kind-Hart’s Dream,’ speaks of Shakspeare 
as having himself “seen his demeanour no 
less civil than he excellent in the quality he 
professes ; besides, divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in 
Wniting, that approves his art;” Ben Jonson,a 
ttle later, peer an enthusiastic pane- 
gyric upon his genius, too familiar to need 
oo ; Beaumont records the nights the 
passed together at the Mermaid, to whic 
Shakspeare would neither have sought admis- 
sion, nor obtained it, had he been merely 
intent on money-getting ;’ Aubrey, from 
direct personal information, chronicles the 
“wit combats” between Shakspeare and Ben 
onson, in which the former, by his skill, 
generally carried off the applause from his 


weighty and morelearned opponent ; Heminge 
and Condell, who were themselves players, 
who had access to the best means of in- 
formation, and whose testimony we have no 
reason to impugn, not only assign the plays 
to Shakspeare, but dedicate them to two 
noblemen who had bestowed favours upon 
Shakspeare, and who were well acquainted 
with his works and genius; and to this mass 
of evidence, which might be easily augmented, 
we may add the traditions preserved at Strat- 
ford and at Charlecote, the anecdotes which 
came down through Davenant and Rowe, 
and which, whether true or false, testify to 
the universality of the belief in Shakspeare’s 
authorship ; and finally, the important fact 
that, from the sixteenth century to the pre- 
sent time, no trace has ever been discovered 
of any claim set up by anybody else, in his 
own person, or by his representatives, to any 
one of the plays which the evidence of 
a host of contemporaries and common assent 
have ascribed to Shakspeare. 

Now, before Mr. Smith proceeds to take 
ossession of the plays in the name of Lord 
acon, he should show his right to dispossess 

the occupying tenant. This can be done only 
by overturning the mass of evidence upon 
the faith of which the world has hitherto 
believed Shakspeare, if we may so express it, 
to be the author of his own works. When 
Mr. Smith shall have done this, and proved 
that Greene, Chettle, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
and the rest, and traditions, to boot, as thick 
as leaves in Valambrosa, are one and all un- 
worthy of credit, he shall then be in a posi- 
tion to assert Lord Bacon’s claim—but not 
one moment sooner. This being the case, 
we need not trouble our readers with the 
second division of his argument. 








Address at the Anniversary of the Royal 
med Society. By Rear-Admiral 


] . Beechey, President. Stanford. 
THE annual report on the progress of geogra- 
phical science, by the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, is. a document which 
has of late years attracted much interest. 
This is owing not merely to the direct addi- 
tions to scientific knowledge which have been 
recorded, but to the bearings of geographical 
pursuits upon national prosperity and human 
progress. Multi pertransibunt, et augebitur 
scientia. With every increase of our accu- 
rate acquaintance with the earth’s surface, 
new facts are added to our store of facts in 
many departments of knowledge. Geogra- 
phical discovery enlarges the field of scientific 
research, and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, it is the pioneer of commerce and of 
civilization. Hence there are found in the 
ranks of the Geographical Society, more than 
in any of the other learned bodies, not only 
those who cultivate science for its own sake, 
but the merchant, the politician, the philan- 
thropist—men of varied pursuits, who regard 
with interest the ever new fields opened up 
for enterprise or commerce, or who hail the 
fresh opportunities for spreading the blessings 
of Christianity. It is, indeed, to the inspiring 
influence of the latter consideration that 
some of the most important geographical dis- 
coveries have been directly due. Dr. Living- 
stone’s words,when on the point of accomplish- 
ing his journey across theAfrican continent, are 
worthy of being had in honour and remem- 
brance :—“ I am not so elated in having per- 
formed what has not to my knowledge been 





[done before, because the end of the geogra- 











phical feat is but the beginning of the mis- 
sionary enterprise.” 

Admiral Beechey commences his narrative 
of geographical progress with our own island. 
The year 1856 will be memorable in the 
history of the geography of this country as 
having witnessed the completion of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, commenced in 1784, 
under General Ray, R.E., and now brought 
to aclose under the superintendence of Col. 
James, R.E., the present superintendent of 
the Ordnance Survey. The object which the 
Government had chiefly in view in 1784 was 
the determination of the difference of longi- 
tude between the observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris. The geodetical problems have 
been satisfactorily solved, but the survey has 
assumed a wider scope as it advanced, and its 
important results, both in scientific and na- 
tional points of view, are familiarly known to 
our readers. Of the history of the survey, 
and its chief scientific results, and also of the 
actual progress of the detailed survey, and of 
the maps of particular portions of Great 
Britain, Admiral Beechey gives a gratifying 
summary. In Australia, Tasmania, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and other colonies, surveys are 
also proceeding under officers of the Royal: 
Engineers, assisted by men of the Sappers 
and Miners corps. In India a trigonome- 
trical survey is also making progress under 
Colonel Waugh, the surveyor-general. Up- 
wards of fifty sheets of the Indian Atlas are 
already published. 

In the Admiralty surveys on the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made during the past year, 
the details of which are described in the Ad- 
dress. In the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
other waters visited by the fleets during the 
war, important hydrographical additions and 
corrections have been made. In more dis- 
tant regions the surveys under the direction of 
theAdmiralty are obtaining results that will be 
important to the nautical science of all nations. 
Some of the separate notices in this part of 
the Address will show how varied are the 
scenes where British enterprise and science 
are at this moment employed in the surveying 
service :— 


“ Coast of Egypt.—Commander Mansell, in the 
Tartarus, has commenced the examination of the 
north shore, from the Damietta mouth of the Nile 
eastwards, with a view to ascertain whether it 
affords a suitable site for the entrance of a ship- 
canal, which has been proposed to connect the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea by the Isthmus of 
Suez. y 7 - a 

“¢ Indian Ocean.—A chart of the Indian Ocean in 
two sheets has been recently published by the 
Admiralty, in which the curves of equal variation 
have been carefully laid down for the year 1855, 
by Mr. Frederick J. Evans, chief of the Compass 
Observatory. It forms a valuable contribution 
to physical geography. A similar chart of the 
Pacific Ocean is in progress. 

“* Siam.—A tolerably accurate chart of the Gulf 
of Siam has lately been published by the Admi- 
ralty, in which some of the grosser errors of former 
maps and charts are corrected. It is still, how- 
ever, very imperfect; but Messrs. Richards and 
Inskip, surveying officers on the China station, 
have been despatched to Siam; and there seems 
ground for hope, not only from their labours, but 
from the facilities offered by the present enlight- 
ened King of that country, that in the course of 
the present year the chart of the Gulf will be 
rendered sufficiently accurate for all the common 
purposes of navigation. res zi 

“ Pacific Ocean.—Capt. Denham still pursues his 
useful labours in the Western Pacific. Within the 
past year he has surveyed and fixed the position 
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of Norfolk Island, to which place much interest 
attathes in Gonseqtieneé of sore of the Pitedirn 
islanders being in course of retnoval to that spot, 
as their future dwelling: He has detetmined the 
position of Cotiway Reef, ati éxtensive sandbank 
only six feet above the level of high water, and has 
planted cocoa-nuts upon it; with a view to render 
it more cohspicuous hereafter, a practice which all 
navigators will do well to follow for the general 
benefit of the mariner. On his route to the Fiji 
Islands, Capt: Denham obtdined soundings and 
brought up bottom from a depth of 1020 fathoms 
containing thirty distinct genera of foraminifera, 
most of which belong to existing forms in the 
Pacific, though only traceable as fossils in the 
northern hemisphere. Plans of Levuka harbour 
and islatid and of the Eimbati waters in the Fiji 
group complete his work for the past season. 
” * * * * 

“ Nova Stotia:—Plans of Halifax harbour and 
of the coast to the eastward as far as Shut in- 
Island, resulting from the surveys of Captain 
Bayfield and his party; lave beef published at the 
Admiralty during the past year on the respective 
scales of three inches and one inch to a mile. 
Their recent labours during the past season have 
comprised a detailed survey of the coast and har- 
bours from Capé Canso westward to Country 
Harbour—a laborious and very creditable work. 

“Tn the Bay of Fundy, Commander Shortland 
has completed the survey of the Grand Manan 
islands at the entrance of the Bay, and a portion 
of the south-western coast of Nova Seotia. Both 
the above-named officers are now lending their aid 
and pointing out the best track for laying the sab- 
marine cable that is to connect Cape Ray, the 
south-west point of Newfoundland, with the island 
of Cape Breton, a strait only sixty miles in width, 
with a depth of about 200 fathoms, When this 
connexion is made there will, we believe, be un- 
interrupted communication by electric telegraph 
from New Orleais on the Mississippi to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, @ distance of about 2000 miles. 

* * 


* South Americe.—On the coast of Brazil the 
dangerous shoal known by the Portuguese name of 
As Roccas, lying about 120 miles west of Tristan 
d’Acunha, has been visited by Lieutenant Parish, 
in H.M.8. Sharpshooter, and, at the suggestion of 
the British Consul at Pernambuco, cocoa-nuts have 
been planted in the sand, with the hope that at no 
distant day they may by their growth serve to 
warn the mariner of his approach to 4 danger on 
which doubtless many a vessel has met its fate.” 

In the geographical discoveries immediately 
due to the Society and achieved by its asso- 
ciates, the most important advances have 
been made in Africa. The President notices 
the return of Dr. Barth, the successful ex- 
plorer of a large portion of Central Africa, 
and of the far-famed city of Timbuctoo. Dr. 
Barth is now preparing, in five volumes, the 
narrative of his expedition. Of Dr. Vogel's 
progress satisfactory accounts are received. 

e results of Dr. Baikie’s voyage, in the 
Pleiad steamer, up the Niger and Tschadda, 
also receive prominent notice. Dr. Living- 
stone’s journey across the continent from 
Loando to Quillimaine is referred to, intelli- 
gence of the successful accomplishment of 
which has this week been received. Other 
reséarches in variotis parts of the African 
continent are mentioned in the Address, 
with notices of new expeditions projected 
or in progress. Of these, one of the most 
important is the ascent of the Nile, by 
the Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture; the 
arrangements for which We lately recorded. 

. Baikie is anxious to resumé his explor- 
ations on the Niger, and leaving a trading 
patty at Rabba, og ee to pursue his route 
thence by land to Sokatu. The reports of 
the Rev. J. Erhardt about the great inland 
sea of eastern Central Africa have stinitlated 











the ambition of the adventurous Captain 

tirfon, the éxplorer of Harar, who has 
volunteered to proceed from Zanzibar inland 
towards the sea of Niassa, and thence 
to turn northward to the Bahr el Abiad. 
In southern Africathe journeys of Mr. Anders- 
son and of Mr. Hahn; have led to valuable 
results, and opened up new communications 
with districts hitherto little known :— 


“Tf to these prospects; we add results which 
may be expected from our indefatigable associate, 
Dr. Sutherland, who is a resident at Natal; and 
from the projected expedition of the United States, 
via Liberia on the west—from the continuation of 
Livingstone’s labours in the south—from the ap- 

ointment of Mr. M‘Leod as consiil at Mozatn- 

ique, and from the encouragemenit offered by the 
French Géographical Soéiety in the shape of 
rewards for diseoveries in Africa—we may hope fo 
see discovery pushed forward in that continent 
with vigour; arid posterity may possibly witness 
the resources of this vast continent; brought under 
the influence of European civilization, its geo- 
graphy known, and its inhabitants emierge from 
barbarism and slavery.” 


The Arctic expeditions have not yet ceased 
to form a conspicuous feature in the Annual 
Address at the Geological Society. Lord 
Ellesmere last year announced thé return 
of Dr. Rae, with the evidence of the 
fate of the long missing expedition under Sir 
J. Franklin: This year Admiral Beechey 
reports the results of the expedition conse- 
_ upon the information brought by Dr. 

ae :— 

“You will remember that Mr. Andérson; who 
cotiducted this expedition, pursued his routé down 
the river Back, bearing testiniony to the great ac- 
curacy with which the distinguished navigator, 
from whom it derives its nanie, had described and 
laid down the features of that dangerous river. 
Among much valuable information which Mr. An- 
derson collected, will be found the deeply inte- 
resting fact of his having discovered upon Montreal 
Island the remains of a boat, upon part of which 
was cut thé word ‘ Terror,’ and upon thé framé of 
a snow shoe the name of ‘ Stanley,’ the surgeon of 
the ‘ Erebus,’ leaving no doubt as to the fate of 
those unfortunate vessels—viz., that they had 
either bee wrecked or inextricably fixed and 
abandoned ; and confirming in all essential par- 
ticulars the information brought home by Dr. 
Rae.” 


Scarcely had the excitement of this sad but 
too certain history passed, when the announee- 
ment of the return of Dr. Kane completed the 
page of past adventure in search of the lost 
explorers. The services of Dr. Kane in this 
generous mission; and his geographical dis- 
coveries; have gained for him the award of 
the Founder’s Gold Medal of the past year. 
Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, in re- 
ceiving the medal in behalf of Dr. Kane, re- 
sponded warmly to the sentiments expressed 
by Admiral Beechey as to the liberality and 
brotherly spirit displayed in the United 
States in regard to the seatch for Franklin. 
The names of Grinvell and of Peabody will 
always be remembered with honour in the 
history of Aretic explorations: Of Dr. Kane 
the President thus speaks in his Address :-= 

“The important discoveries of this gallant 
officer consist of an elongation of Smith Sound to a 
higher northern latitude than that of any other 
known latid in the Arcti¢é ,egions, atid to a higher 
parallel thet had ever been reached by any navi- 
gator, except Parry ; and of the discovery of 4 vast 
oeean beyond, apparently free from ice, with which 
it communicated: The patient endurahce under 
hardship, sickness, and privation, the zeal dis- 
played in the execution of this arduous service; 
and important discoveries in those inhospitable 








regions, have earned for Dr. Kane the unqualified 
approbation of this country; and the hi 
honour this Society has to bestow has been awarded 
to him; while the modesty with which he hag 
related his perilous adventures, and the méfit he 
bestows upon all his party, will place his iarty. 
tive amongst the most fascinating papéts in day 
Journal.” 


The Admiral then fotices the retary of 
the expeditions sent out to the north of 
Behring Stfaits :— 


“Contemporaneously with thé noticé of Dy. 
Kane we announced the return of Commodote 
Rogers of the United States Navy from thé seag 
to the northward of Behring Strait. Hé retords 
having ascended Herald Island, from which he 
could see no land whatevér; and having sailed 
over Plover Island, which he removes from thé 
chart ; as also the islands reported to have been 
seen to the north of Cape Yukan. He discovered 
a vast barrier of ice on the north, so solid as to 
lead him to declare that no keel has ever divided 
those waters. 

“ During the last year our indefatigable Captaii 
Collinson has returned to our shores from Behn 
Strait, rich in Arctic enterprise, and énjoying fhe 
distinguished honour of having, by skill, energy, 
and patient endurarce, brought his vessel, ¢ 
‘ Enterprise,’ safely back from hér perilous advet- 
tures, and returned het to the shores whence he 
departed with her; an act which should not be 
overlooked in thé catalogue of the meritorious 
deeds of that highly scientifi¢ navigator.” 


The Report concludes with the mention of 
some miscellaneous matters bearing upon 
recent or oldet Arctic voyages :— 


‘*During last year appeared ‘The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages,’ by our associate, Sir Edward 
Belcher ; in which he gives an acéount of his pro- 
ceedings, and of the man y land and boat journeys 
undertaken by himself «nd officers under his cofti- 
mand; completing, through their instrumentality, 
the northern coast of the Parry group, and adding 
Victoria Land and other geographical features to 
the eartography of those regions: Then, as if 
swell the mérition of Arctic enterprise, at this timé 
appeared a reprint, by the Hakluyt Society, of the 
quaint but interesting documents of old voyages; 
and also a voluminous summary, entitled ‘Seco. 
perte Artiche,’ compiled for the enlightenment of 
the Italians, by Conte Francisco M. Eriz. 
Lastly, I havé to notice among the events of the 
past year, a8 connected with Arctic enterprise, the 
bestowal of the honour of knighthood upon_ Sit 
Robett M‘Cltire (our medallist), the gallant officer 
who virtually accomplished the North- West passage 
—a justly-merited tribute of the nation, and 4 
token of the high sense it entertains of the worthy 
deeds of.those navigators who had so laboriously 


pursued their perilous researches in those ice 


encumbered seas.” 

Tf there ate any who are still disposed to 
look back with disfavour to the records 0 
Arctic enterprise, they will do well to consider 
the remarks of Admiral Beechey upon some 
of the results and the benefits of these 
voyages :— 

“Tt is now nearly forty years since the revival 
of our Polar voyages, during which period they 
have been prosecuted with more or less succes, 
until, at length, the great problem has been solved. 
Besides this grand solution of the question, these 
voyages have in various ways been beneficial ; and 
Science at least has reaped her harvest. ey 
have brought ts acquainted with 4 portion of 
globe before unknowti. They have acquired fot us 
a vast addition to our store of knowledge—it 
magnetism, so important an element in the 
conduct of our ships ; im meteorology ; in geography; 
natural and physical; and which has led to the 
prosecution of like discoveries in the regions of the 
Antarctic Pole. They have shown us what the 
human frame is capable of undergoing and 
accomplishing under great severity of climate 
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vation. They have opened out various sources 
of curious inquiry as to the existence at some 
remote period of tropical plants and tropical animals 
ii those now icy regions, and of other matters 
teresting and useful to man. They have, in 
ia expunged the blot of obscurity which would 
otherwise have hung over and disfigured the page 
éf the history of this enlightetied age ; and, if we 
except the lamentable fate which befel the expedi- 
tion under Sir John Franklin, we shall find that 
they liave been attended with as little if not less 
dyerage loss of life than that of the ordinary course 
of mankind. And if any one should be disposed 
to Weigh their advantages in the scale of pecuniary 
fit, they will find that there also they have 
rielded fruit, if not to us, at least to a sister nation 
in whose welfare we are greatly interested, and 
whose generous sympathy in the fate of our 
gountrymen endears her to us, and would render it 
wae is that we should begrudge her this portion 
of the ime of our labours. I need hardly 
ferind you of the Report from the Secretary of the 
United States Navy to the Senate, to the effect 
that ii consequetice of information derived from 
one of oir Arctic éxpeditions to Behring Strait, a 
trade had sprung up in America by the capture of 
whales to the north of that Strait; of more value 
to the States than all their commerce with what is 
the East! and that in two years there had 
added to the national wealth of America, 
from this source alone, more than eight millions 
of dollars.” 


It is almost to be regretted that this sum- 
ity Should end with “ dollars.” Other and 
higher benefits of these Polar voyages might 
have béen alluded to, though perhaps the 

t Admiral might have a delicacy in 
welling on them. But the readers of the 
flarratives of the Arctic expeditions will ever 
admire the spirit of enterprise, of courage, 
ind endurance, which they brought into dis- 
lay, and appreciate the training afforded 

to officers and men, amidst scenes where 

@ noblest moral as well as professional 
ties were constantly called into exercise. 

of regret for the lost will be felt 

by all; but there is no chapter of our naval 

history upon which an Englishman may look 

With miore satisfaction than on that which 
8 the story of Arctic enterprise. 

As the exploration of Northern Australia 
fy be attended with important results, both 
to this country and to the colonies in that 
continent, much interest belongs to the re- 
gh the expedition now in progress under 

. Augustus Gregory :— 

“ From this énterprising explorer, whose exploits 
in Western ‘Australia are well known, bya letter 
Commtinitated through the Colonial Office, we 
leatn that the Expedition left Moreton Island on 
18th September, 1855, in the ship Monarch, and 
the Tom Tough. schooner, and after nearly encoun- 
terin ‘shipwreck at the entrance of Port Patterson, 

mded at Point Pearce. At the time of the 

list despatch the stock had suffered from the 
Yoyage, and the horses were in a weak condition ; 
t the Expedition was in all other respects in an 
ent state, and the officers and men were all in 
og health and full of ardour. The horses having 
landed ftom the ship, wete to proceed round 


: 


the hiéad of the Fitzmaurice, making their way to 
Kangaroo Point in Victoria River, whence the 


xpedition would take its final departure for the 
Merior. No natives had been seen, but it was 
evident by many fires and other traces that the 
numerous on that part of the coast. Throug 
Sir Roderick Murchison some information has 
been received from Mr. Wilson, the geologist to 
¢ Expedition ; and Mr. Baines, the artist, has 
ted the ag Ai Moreton Bay by the 
skétches ip pare n laid on our table, The 
ice 0 pedition lies in opening to 
oe Enowledge the interior of the fiortheen rtigia 
Aastratia, ii bringitg us acquainted with the 





physical and geographical features of the country, 
Dagger we may hope to forward the progress of 
that most important and desirable object, the 
settlement of this portion of the continent ; the 
determination of the watersheds of those important 
rivers, the Victoria and Albert, supposed to haye 
their rise in an extensive range of mountains in the 
locality to be explored, and of the facilities or 
otherwise of connecting Carpentaria with the 
southern ports, by which the dangerous navigation 
of the coast and of Tortes Strait and the delays 
from monsoons will be avoided.” 


Having completed the review of the pro- 
gress of discovery, including the researches 
of foreign as well as British explorers, the 
President’s Address gives notices of the prin- 
cipal geographical books, maps, and charts 
that have been recently published. The pro- 
gress of magnetic science, the investigation 
of local attraction in ships, and other subjects 
bearing upon geographical pursuits, also pass 
under review. 

he publication of the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society,’ with the Pre- 
sident’s Annual Address, cannot fail to have 
important influence. Few, except the mem- 
bers of the Society, ever see the detailed 
geet that appear in the volumes of the 
ournal; but the Proceedings, published for 
eneral circulation, present an abstract of 
acts and a discussion of events, by which 
public interest will be sustained. 





Kate Coventry: an Autobiography. Edited 
by G. J. Wir te Melville, Author of ‘ Digby 
Grand.’ John W. Parker and Son. 

No feature of latter-day novels is more ob- 

servable than the reaction they exhibit against 

the old conventional types of hero and 

heroine. The magnificent gentlemen, im- 

ossibly handsome and heroic—the ringleted 
adies, silken and silly—that used to form so 
indispensable a portion of the novelist’s stock 
in trade, are now as extinct as the Ichthyo- 
saurus, Our Clennams are undemonstrative 
manufacturers, our Jane Eyres unpretending 
governesses. Mr. Kingsley finds a hero in 

a tailor; Mr. Reade a heroine in a fisher- 

woman. Mr. Melville swims with the stream, 

till he finds himself quite at sea. So far 
from, presenting an ideal type of perfection, 
the heroine of his present story is a hard- 
riding huntress, short of temper and sharp 
of tongue, who offends ladies by her disre- 
gard of conventional proprieties, and capti- 
vates baronets by the grace with which she 
puffs the light cigar. Had the portrait been 
as faithful as the original repelling, we should 
have had nothing to say against it. Though 
not particularly sympathising with young 
ladies who affect the Amazon, we have no 
objection to hear of their doings, provided 
we can depend upon the accuracy of the 
despatch. The English stage has few cha- 
racters more amusing than Priscilla Tomboy. 

Our quarrel with Mr. Melville is, that after 

having sketched an exceptional character 

with great spirit and power, he should have 
recoiled from his own creation like another 

Frankenstein, and sought to soften its harsh- 

ness by attaching it to something else more 

attractive. In no other manner can we 
account for the quantity of sentiment—often 
very sweet—and poetical description—often 
very fine—put into the mouth of the unmiti- 

ated romp who zejoices in the name of Kate 

vata’ the effect of which curious reversal 
of the lily-painting process is, not that we 
like her any better, but that we begin to 








doubt of her identity. Two voices come from 
the same mask. Acid as the heroine’s 
temper is, she agrees better with every one 
in the book than with herself, and keeps 
us in continual fear that she and herself are 
about to have a terrible fracas; that Kate 
will box Miss Coventry’s ears, and Miss 
Coventry consign Kate to the seminary where 
manners are the chief element of education. 
Mr. Melville has striven to imitate the 
painters who produce a beautiful gene 
the juncture of incongruous parts—the result 
is anything but asiren. A young lady who 
thus gleefully records such a delicious expe- 
rience as this — 

“TI rode a race against Bob Dashwood the other 
morning, once round the inner ring. down Rotten- 
row, to finish in front of Apsley House, and_ beat 
him all to ribbons,-—wasn’t it fun? And didn’t I 
kick the dirt in his face? He looked like a wall 
that’s been fresh ‘plastered, when he pulled up—” 
has no business to be caught, six pages after- 
wards, indulging in a reverie so sentimental 
as the following, apropos of a drive in Wind- 
sor forest :— 

‘ A half-melancholy feeling stole over me as we 
rolled along amongst those stately trees, and that 
lovely scenery, and those picturesque little places 
set down in that abode of beauty. I thought how 
charming it would be to saunter about here in the 
early summer mornings, or the still summer nights, 
and listen to the thrush, and the blackbird, and the 
nightingale in the copse, and then I thought I 
would not care to wander here quite alone, and 
that a whisper might steal on my ear sweeter than 
the note of the thrush and the nightingale; and 
that there might be a somebody without whom all 
that sylvan beauty would be a blank, but with 
whom any place would become a fairyland. And 
then I fell to wondering who that somebody would 
be, and I looked at Cousin John, and felt a little 
cross—which was very ungrateful, and a little 
disappointed—which was very unjust.” 

This passage will show that poor writing is 
not among the defects of this book, and, in 
truth, notwithstanding every drawback, it is 
one to be eagerly read and heartily enjoyed. 
The style is airy and lively, sparkling with 
antithesis and repartee, and not unrelieved 
with passages of delicate and almost plaintive 
beauty. Phe plot is as inartificial as the 
heroine’s character, and much more natural. 
It is merely this—Cousin John loves Cousin 
Kate, but he does not speak, because he waits 
to see her character formed. Cousin Kate 
loves Captain Lovell, and he does not speak, 
because ve wants to see his fortune made. 
As soon as it becomes manifest to him that 
he is most likely to actomplish this desirable 
end by responding to the chaste flame of Miss 
Mary Molasées, he jilts Kate with the 
most sublime composure; whereupon she 
immediately falls back wpon Cousin John, 
and into the customary habits of her sex. 
They are married, and live happily ever after. 
It is evident that whatever pearls are to be 
strung upon so slender a thread must be in 
the way of description of character and 
scenery, and here the author is quite at home. 
He takes us to the London soirée, where we 
enjoy the ang ae of a hero and his heroine 
nearly crushed to death; to the Park, where 
ladies and horses come in for an equal share 
of notice; to the racecourse, where we find 
cause to suspect that our conductor’s books 
of wagers have not always been as satisfactory 
to him as his books of fiction to us. Better 
still ate his pictures of country life, where we 
ever and anon recognise the poet in his 
desctiptions of the blue and white skies 
that overlook the itigathering of the corn, or 
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the natural marquetrie of the old park at 
night—silver with moonlight, ebony with 
shade. After all, his pen makes the brightest 
strokes when describing manly sports. The 
British fox has seldom been chased with 
more gusto than in the following passage :— 
*‘AsIsit here in my arm-chair and dressing 
gown, I see the whole panorama of to-day passing 
once more before my eyes. I see that dark, wet, 
ploughed field, with the white hounds slipping noise- 
lessly over its furrowed surface. Ican almost perceive 
the fresh wholesome smell of the newly-turned earth. 
I see the ragged, overgrown, straggling fence at 
the far end, glistening with morning dew, and green 
with formidable briars. I see Frank Lovell’s 
chesnut rising at the weakest place, the rider 
sitting well back, his spurs and stirrup irons 
shining in the sun, I see Squire Haycock’s square 
scarlet back, as he diverges to a well-known corner 
for some friendly egress. I hear Cousin John’s 
voice shouting, ‘Give him his head, Kate!’ As 
White Stockings and I rapidly approach the 
leap, my horse relapses of his own accord into a 
trot, points his small ears, crashes into the very 
middle of the fence, and, just as I give myself up 
for lost, makes a second bound that settles me 
once more in the saddle, and gallantly lands 
in the adjoining field, Frank looking back over his 
shoulder in evident anxiety and admiration, whilst 
John’s cheery voice, with its ‘bravo Kate!’ rings 
in my delighted ears. We three are now nearest 
the hounds, a long strip of rushy meadow-land 
before us, the pack streaming along the side of a 
high thick hedge that bounds it on our left; the 
south wind fans my face and lifts my hair, as I 
slacken my horse’s rein and urge him to his speed. 
I am alongside of Frank. I could ride anywhere 
now or do anything. I pass him with a smile and 
a jest. Iam the foremost with the chase. What 
is ten years of common life, one’s feet upon the 
fender, compared to five such golden minutes as 
these ?” me 
Country life does not, however, always pre- 
sent such a rose (or, in deference to our 
author's tastes, we suppose we ought to say 
scarlet) coloured aspect as this. In propor- 
tion to the enjoyments of the country in fine 
weather is its irksomeness in the wet—when, 
the finer the situation of your dwelling, the 
more forlornly extensive is your prospect of 
acres of white rain—when a_perfidious 
lull enables you at most to get to the gate and 
calculate the depth of the muddy lane in boot- 
toes (Wellington measure)—when an un- 
‘thumbed novel is more welcome than a 
Spanish galleon, and the skies, weighed down 
with water, seem falling as low as the 
barometer. The writer does full justice 
to these agrémens. But as itis the peculiar 
pride and glory of mankind that there never 
was anything in nature which they could not 
improve by art, the native dulness of the wet 
season has been ingeniously enhanced by the 
invention of those staid and pompous parties 
whither respectable and unideal people come 
from afar to partake of a solemn meal, and, 
having nothing to say, say it dismally. Our 
author treats of these awful gatherings like 
Latimer discoursing on the stake :— 


‘*People may talk about country pleasures and 
country duties, and all the charms of country life; 
but it appears to me that a good many things are 
done under the titles of pleasure and duty, which 
belong in reality to neither; and that those who 
live entirely in the country, inflict on themselves 
a great variety of unnecessary di bles, as 
they lose a great many of its chief delights 
Of all receipts for weariness, commend me to 
a dinner party of country neighbours by daylight, 
people who know each other just well enough to 
have opposite interests and secret jealousies ; who 
arrive ill at ease in their smart dresses, to sit through 
a protracted meal with hot servants and forced con- 
versation, till one young lady on her promotion 





being victimised at the pianoforte, enables them to 
yawn unobserved, and welcome ten o’clock brings 
round the carriage and tip8y-coachman, in order 
that they may enter on their long, dark, dreary 
drive home through lanes and byeways, which is 
only endurable from the consideration that the 
annual ordeal has been accomplished, and that they 
need not do it again till this time next year.” 


As a pendant to the fox-hunting scene 
above quoted, here is a picture of Nimrod’s 
dismal feelings on a frosty morning, “when 
that obstinate weathercock over the stables 
keeps veering from north to north-north-east, 
and the grooms go to exercise wrapped up in 
great coats and shawl-handkerchiefs, and 
there is no change of the moon for a week’:”— 


‘‘Oh! the hopelessness of a real bitter black 
frost coming on early in the season, especially 
when you are not at your own home and your 
time is limited: to get up morning after morning 
with the faint hope that the change may have 
come at last; to see the dry slates, and the clear 
horizon, and the iron-bound earth, and to ascer- 
tain in your own proper person that the water gets 
colder and colder every day. You puzzle over the 
almanack till your eyes ache, and study the ther- 
mometer till you get a crick in your neck. You 
watch the smoke from every farnihouse and cottage 
within your ken, and still, after curling high up 
into the pure rarefied atmosphere, it floats hope- 
lessly away to the southward, and corroborates 
the odious dog-vane that you fondly imagined 
might have got stuck in its northerly direction. 
You walk out and ask every labourer you meet, 
whether he ‘does not think we are going to have a 
change? The man looks up from his work, 
wonders at your solicitude, opines ‘the gentry 
folks have queer ways,’ but answers honestly 
enough, according to his convictions, in the nega- 
tive—perhaps giving some local reason for his 
opinion, which, if an old man, he will tell you he 
has never known to fail. Lastly, you quarrel ‘with 
every one of your non-hunting friends, whose un- 
feeling observations on ‘fine seasonable weather,’ 


and ‘healthy bracing frosts,’ you feel to be brutal 
in the extreme,” 


With the exception of Lady Scapegrace 
and Lady Horsingham—mere theatrical de- 
corations belonging of right to the property- 
man—the subordinate characters of this book 
are extremely well drawn, and very distin- 
guishable from the heroine as being accurate 
copies of reality, not abortive attempts at crea- 
tion. They are people we know. Cousin John, 
true and cordial; Captain Frank, handsome 
and heartless; good Aunt Deborah, prouder of 
her Horsingham hand than of her honest 
heart ; languid Miss Molasses, nearly as dark 
and not much more brisk than her adhesive 
namesake ;—we meet, have met, or shall meet 
them all. This suggests the author's legiti- 
mate field. Let him cleave to description 
and eschew invention. He is more of a photo- 
grapher than an artist. It might be worth 
his while to consider the feasibility of a change 
of subject—all his novels have hitherto intro- 
duced us to rather “ fast” society, and al- 
though he is doubtless right to limit his 
descriptions at first to that sphere with which 
he is most familiar, too long harping on one 
string is sure to jar at length upon the lis- 
tener, besides engendering an unpleasant 
mannerism in the performer. Let him en- 
deavour to make the acquaintance of some 
Arcadian spot innocert of sport and slang, 
where music proceeds’ from the shepherd’s 
pipe instead of smoke, and tandem is only 

nown to the learned as a Latin conjunction. 
These picturesque pages evince ample ability 
to describe any phase of life that may come 
under his notice. 
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merit of the discovery of the north-west passage is 
so undeniably great, as to ensure universal sym- 
patky with the navigator on the successful result 
of his labours ; the more delicate estimate of the 
relative value of Captain M ‘Clure’s investigations, 
as compared with those of his predecessors, can 
now be made from the most authentic sources. It 
remains yet to be seen how far the discovery was 
accidental—how far the result of scientific skill— 
and to what extent it may be made available in 
future. On all these points the pages of this 
work will furnish the best materials for judging 
that have yet appeared. ; 
Of the recent progress of Astronomical dis- 
covery, especially in the United States, the volume 
by Professor Loomis, of the University of New 
York, presents a concise and interesting narrative, 
commencing with the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. Professor Loomis first reviews the’ 
recent additions to our knowledge of the plane 
tary system, the new asteroids, the eighth satel- 
lite and third ring of Saturn, and the satellites 
of Uranus. Then the recent additions to the 
knowledge of comets are enumerated, and notices 
given of the comets of 1843, the comets of Faye, 
of De Vico, of Biela, and of Miss Mitchel of 
Nantucket, whose discovery of a comet in 184/ 
was recognised by the award of a medal by the 
King of Denmark, after the question of the priority 
of her observation ‘to that of De Vico had been 
referred to Professor Schumacher. This was the 
first time that the medal, founded in 1831 for 
award on the discovery of new comets, was 
awarded to an American, or to a lady in any part 
of the world. The expected return of the great 
comet of 1264 is discussed in a separate chapter, 
and the time stated to be at present known no 
nearer than within two years of August 1858, 
sooner or later, according as the elements of Dr. 
Halley or Mr. Hind are employed in the calcula 
tion. The recent discoveries in sidereal and 
nebular astronomy are next described. The latter 
half of the volume is devoted to a narrative of the 
‘history of astronomy in the United States, witha 
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i of American observations, and detailed 
gcoounts of the various observatories. Twenty-five 
ago, the first telescope not of a portable size 
was imported into America, and the introduction 
ofmeridionalinstruments is of still more recent date. 
Now there are instruments equal to those of any 
observatory, and American artists 
have succeeded in establishing the manufactory of 
refracting telescopes of the largest size. Notices 
are given of recent astronomical publications, 
of the application of the electric telegraph to 
astronomical purposes, and other subjects bearing 
the history of the science. The American 
ion of the volume will be read with much inte- 
rest, containing matter not generally known in 
this country. 

The title of the book, ‘A Few Hours with Scott,’ 
isa misnomer, or something worse. The reader 
who opens it expecting to find the record of an 
interview with Scott, will be met by sundry pages 
of prosaic octosyllables and commonplace notes, 
‘Rokeby,’ and the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ according 
to the author, are imperfect poems, their catastro-* 

not being wrought out in sufficient detail for 

is taste. He modestly proposes, therefore, to do 
what Scott could not, or, at allevents, did not do. 
The result is what might have been anticipated. 
Ifthe writer chose to devote a few of his hours to 
Scott for such a purpose, good and well ; but it is 
our duty to warn the public against devoting even 
afew of their minutes to the published results. 
Is it quite right in the publishers of Scott's works 
toallow their names to appear on the title-page of 
such trash ? : 

An epic poem is a work now rarely attempted. 
Dr, Howard thus describes the subject and scope 
ofhis poem: ‘‘ This poem is called ‘The Genesis,’ 
because ‘the creation’ seems only to include the 
formation and arrangement of the material uni- 
verse ; whereas my design is to set forth the grand 
results of this revelation of God in their, ultimate 
spiritual issues: therefore the material is. sub- 
onlinated to the moral; for the creationcan never 
be truly interpreted but by a due régard to its 
highest. unfoldings, which are pre-eminently spi- 

To accomplish this purpose, the general 
interest of angels in the works of God is shown, 
then the Divine election of two of these mysterious 
beings, destined to be the future guides and guar- 
dans of man, Toramoth and Shalomiah, — the 
Wpresentatives of law and of peace. These angels 
ate instructed, through each of the nights pre- 
ceding the days of the material creation,—of which 

are witnesses,—in the future moral history of 
the human race, until they comprehend the end. 
During each day they behold the material fabric 
evolved, and garnished by the genesis of all living 
things, while at night an apocalypse of the future 
Prepares them to be Mentors to mankind. There 
ate also parallels drawn between the days of crea- 
tion and the eras of the world’s moral development. 
* * * Signs of the purposes of God manifested 
in the succeeding ages of the world, lie latent in 
the days of the creation ; most obscure in tlie be- 
ginning, but more and more manifest, till the typic 

; r asserts and declares itself, and clearly 
thines in the sabbatic day, exciting the highest 
hopes of an eternal rest, with the serene contem- 
Pltion of the toils of six ages, crowned with all 
the harmonies of a most perfect life, and blissful 
Tepose.” In treating these high subjects the author 
Woften on the track of Milton, whose great epic 
has not only awakened the ambition, but suggested 

themes of many minor Christian minstrels, 

style of The Genesis is inferior to Pollok’s 

“Course of Time,’ another of the modern Miltonic 

. A rambling introduction by the Rev. 

r Gilfillan, on epic poets and poetry, is in- 

to be recommendatory of The Genesis, 

though, with most readers, this will scarcely be 
led as a recommendation. 

. Miley's three-volumed treatise, of which one is 
Published, is a vehement defence of the temporal 
Sovereignty of the Popes, which is described as 
“the life of Rome, the glory of Italy, and the 
Magna charta of Christendom.” The immediate 
Guse of the publication, the preface informs the 





reader, is ‘‘the outcry got up by the Anglo- 
Sardinian conspiracy against the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Popes.” The British press and 
parliament are said to be ‘‘set on by prompters and 
Prime Ministers, worthy to rank with those who 
led the debates in the Sanhedrim of Caiaphas ;” 
and those who assail the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pontiffs, Dr. Miley affirms, ‘‘come as imme- 
diately in collision with the Redeemer as Iscariot 
or Pontius Pilate, or as the ruffians who spat in 
his face, scourged him, and with gore-dripping 
hands gambled on Calvary for his robe!” Dr. 
Miley has not much of the calm, impartial, and digni- 
fied spirit befitting an historian. His book will be 
of high authority with controversialists of the 
ultramontane school. Dr. Miley tries to prove from 
history that the government of the Pontiffs has not 
only been the reign of spiritual grace on earth, but 
has secured every temporal blessing to Rome and 
its Campagna, and been the source of countless 
benefits to the countries which acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the vice-gerent of God. 
“O fortunatum, nosset sua si bona, regnum, 
Cujus Roma arx est, et CELI CLAVIGER auCcTOR!” 

Of books on modern Greece, historical and de- 
scriptive, political and poetical, the number of late 
years published has been great. The last of them 
noticed in detail in our columns was a pic- 
torial work (ante, p. 499), ‘ The Scenery of Greece 
and its Islands, by William Linton,’ a volume of 
high artistic merit, and containing much inte- 
resting matter. Mr. Baird’s book, though less 
ornamental, is a not less acceptable contribution 
to the literature of travel in modern Greece. In 
the descriptions and observations on the scenery, 
antiquities, politics, and religion of the country 
much novelty could not be expected; but the 
remarks of a well-informed American will be re- 
ceived with consideration. In the narrative of his 
personal residence in Athens and in various parts 
of the kingdom, with notices of the social life of 
the people, there is matter of more novelty and of 
wider interest. The chapters on education in 
Greece, and the University of Otho, and student 
life in Athens, we have read with much interest, 
and must give our readers further account of. 

Professor Van der Hoeven’s Handbook of 
Zoology is translated by the late Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, the Rev. William Clark. The 
work is of high repute in some of the continental 
schools, and at Cambridge it has been this term 
introduced as the guide to the lectures, and the 
text-book for examination in comparative anatomy 
and physiology. The contents of the work and its 
scientific merits we ‘shall pass under review in 
detail shortly. 

As a sequel to his introductory text-book of 
Geology, Mr. Page has published an advanced 
text-book of Geology, descriptive and industrial. 
The work contains much valuable matter, and will 
be a useful manual for students. Mr. Page notifies 
that the statements in his book are not to be 
regarded always as expressions of his own personal 
views, but as the generally received opinions among 
the best geological authorities, the brevity of the 
manual precluding discussion of controverted points 
in the science. 

The Manual of Sea-Anemones commonly found 
on the English coast is a pleasantly written and 
prettily illustrated volume, which all lovers of 
natural history, although not scientific naturalists, 
will do well to procure. It contains clear state- 
ments and lively descriptions of this department 
of natural history, with directions and instructions 
for studying the habits of the animals, and for col- 
lecting and preserving specimens. It is an enter- 
taining book to read, apart from its instructiveness 
as a manual of popular science. 

The thirteenth volume of the History of the 
Consulate and the Empire, by M. Thiers, com- 
mences with the birth of the King of Rome, 
March 20, 1811, and continues the prose epic of 
the life of Napoleon down to the declaration of 
war with Russia, and the passage of the Niemen, 
in June, 1812. 

The Farm of Aptonga, a tale of Carthage in the 
days of St. Cyprian, unaptly described on the title- 





page as ‘a story for children,’ brings vividly before 
the reader many of the scenes and incidents of life 
among the early Christians, as recorded in the 
writings of the Fathers. It is a well-conceived 
ecclesiastical romance. Had references to au- 
thorities been given, the work would have been 
still more worthy of commendation, 

The story of Self and Self-Sacrifice, by Anna 
Lisle, is intended to convey useful and pious 
lessons, and youthful readers will be interested 
with the tale. The style is good as well as the 
matter of the book, and the only criticism we have 
to make is, that there is sometimes too much dif- 
fuseness in the narrative. 

The Tales of the Affections, by Margaret Lew, 
are very much above the average of this class of 
writings. Many readers who have little patience 
for following the too often tedious narratives of a 
three-volume novel, will be pleased with the 
briefer and more stirring tales, seven of which 
are comprised in a volume of a hundred and 
fifty pages. 


New Editions. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with Notes, by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. King’s College. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic 
Geometry. By G. Hale Puckle, M.A. Second Edition. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

The Geographical Word Expositor: or, Names and Terms 
in the Science of Geography, Etymologically and otherwise 
Explained. Second Edition, By Edwin Adams, T.C.B, 
Longman and Co, 

Short Notes to the Odes, Epodes, Satires, Epistles, and Are 
Poetica of Horace, J. Hand J. Parker. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscularum Disputationum, Libri 
Qinque. J. H. and J. Parker. 

The English Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, 
according to the Authorised Version, newly divided into 
paragraphs, ¥c. Part XI. R. B. Blackader. 

Schnorr’s Bible Pictures, English Edition. Parts 11 and 12. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Pucxtz’s Conic Sections is already an esta- 

blished text-book in mathematical tuition. In 

the second edition, the author has made the work 
more adapted for the wants of undergraduates, by 
introducing matter to meet the requirements of 

Examination Papers lately given in the universities. 
Of the Geographical Word-Expositor, by Mr. 

Adams, we formerly expressed a favourable opinion, 
as being an instructive and interesting class-book, 
combining the study of etymology and history 
with that of geography. In the second edition 
the work is much extended, and rendered still 
more worthy of recommendation. The names of 
places usually are either commemorative of some 
historical event, or indicative of some peculiarity 
of site, soil, or character. In a volume of a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, only a selection of places can 
be given; and Mr. Adams has, as far as possible, 
introduced what may be called representative 
words, making his manual a key-book to geogra- 
phical nomenclature. This principle may in future 
editions be further carried out. An appendix 
contains lists of roots, prefixes, and affixes, and 
other materials, out of which geographical names 
have been commonly constructed. Tables of cog- 
nate equivalents, and of geographical synonyms, 
further increase the usefulness of the book for 
purposes of tuition or of reference. 

To Parker’s Oxford Pocket Edition of the Latin 
Classics are added two volumes—one containing 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, and the other a 
selection of notes on the whole of the works of 
Horace. The text of Horace not being given, the 
notes occupy the whole of the compact and neatly- 


-printed volume. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
d Darien E: 


Reports of the mi: g pedition of 1854, with 
Peotone Sor a Survey by competent Engineers, and an 
Exploration by Parties with Compasses, Effingham 
Wilson. 

Suggestions for the Renewal of the Bank of England Char- 
ter ; and for a Decimal Coinage. By Charles Tennant. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Progress v. Photography: a Lecture, By Joseph Ellis. 
H. Bailliére, 

A Simple Catechism of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms. By Charlotte O’Brien. Ife Brothers. 

Scripture Breviates, arranged for Use by the Bed of Sickness, 

the Rev. G. ‘Arden, MLA. J. H. and J. Parker. 

md Whittier on ery. Paisley: J, and R. 


‘ellow ai 
arlane, 
Memorials of R, H.R. Dublin: 8, B, Oldham, 
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The subject of a Darien ship canal is again 
beginning to attract public attention, It is greatly 
to be desired that an exploration should be made 
by competent stirveyors, under no bias either of 
national or commercial prejudice. This has never 
yet been obtained; the last survey, made at the 
instance of the Atlantic and Pacific Junction 
pon any, failed from causes which Dr. Cullen 
‘orcibly describes in his present pamphlet. The 
surveyor and the chiefs of the expedition were 





inisled by other parties interested in rival schemes, 
and no fair report could be expected. Dr, Cullen 
is still sanguine of the success of a ship canal 
between Caledonia Bay and the Gulf of San 
Miguel. There is ho man who knows more than 

- Dr. Cullen of this particular region; and his 
own statements are confirmed by the reports 
and opinions of officers and travellers cited in 
the pamphlet. Dr. McDermott, who was in 
HMS. Espiégle during the survey of 1854, says: 
“T am confident that had Dr. Cullen been in 
command of the expedition; or had any authority 
in its guidance, it would have resulted success- 
fully.” We wish Dr. Cullen had the opportunity 
of carrying out his sanguine and well-considered 
views. The subject is one which is worthy of 
being energetically taken up by the Governments 
or by the capitalists of Great Britain, France, and 
America: In the new convention about the Hon- 
duras, it would be well to include some drrange- 
ments about the isthmus of Darien, and the transit 
either by land or by water hereafter. 

The stiggestious for the renewal of the Bank 
Charter, by Mr. Charles Tennant, are chiefly based 
upon the views of Mr. Macleod, author of the ela- 
peste treatise on the ‘Theory and Practice of 

anking.’ Those who have studied the subject will 
understand the substance of Mr. Tennant’s scheme 
by the following summary of his proposals :— 
“1. The Government to pay off, within a certain 
time to be fixed, the whole of the remaining debt 
of the public to the Bank of England. The Bark 
then to invest such portion of its capital as it 
pleased in public securities, like any other Bank, 
but not to be permitted to spend its money in 
buying stock, and have it, too, in the form of its 
own notes. Therefore, the Bank not to be per- 
mitted to issue notes against such portion of its 
invested capital. 2. The distinction and division 
between the issue department and the banking 
department to be discontinued. 3. The Bank of 
England to be at liberty to issue notes to any 
amount, not exceeding the amount of coin and 
bullion in the Bank. 4. The proportion of silver 
bullion on which notes are to be issued, not to 
exeeed one-fourth part of the gold coin and bullion 
held at the time. 5. The Bank not to discount 
any bills beyond the amount of notes in reserve, or 
unemployed. 6. All persons whatever to be én- 
titled to demand bank-notes in exchange for 
standard gold bullion, at the rate of 31. 17s. 9d. per 
ounce. 7. The Bank to be relieved from all stamp 
duty on their notes. 8, Weekly accounts in a 
specified form to be transmitted to Government; 
and published in the next London Gazette; 9. 
The restrictive enactments in the Act of 1844, 
with regard to other Banks of issue; to be fe- 
newéd.” In the part of the pamphlet relating to 
the Decimal Coinage; Mr: Tennant advocates the 
rétention of the old names of shillings, pennies, 
and farthings, as well as pounds, but with different 
values. He proposes that the pound be deci- 
mally divided, so that 10 farthings = 1 penny, 
10 pennies =1 shilling; and 10 shillings =a pound. 
This scheme is utterly impracticable, the popular 
tisé of the old words being never likely to be thus 
overturned. 

The lecture on the Pro of Photography, 

J. Ellis, ee a lucid arid satisfactory dulline of hid 
history of the art, with popular explanations of the 
tes na processes, apparatus, and materials. 

earliest suggestions of Wedgwoodand Davy, arid 
the first researches of Niepéé and of Talbot, are 
referred to ; and then with more detail thie lecturer 
félates the invention of the Daguetreotype process 
by Daguerre, and the subsequent advaficés in 
the art. On coming to the hi of the stereo: 


scope, Mr. Ellis gives no uncertain sound. ‘‘The 
stereoscope was invented by Professor Wheatstone, 
originator of the electric telegraph.” With the 
camera obscura and the stereoscope, photography 
has assumed fresh importance, and may well excite 
the erithusiasm of Mr. Ellis, who speaks of it as ‘‘a 
new field of philosophic investigation—a new art 
—a new joy.” 





The Simple Catechism of Natural History, by 
Charlotte O’Brien, is in style ‘ particularly adapted 
to the capacities of very young children,’ as the 
title-page says, and the matter particularly adapted 
to train these children in useless and not always 
accurate knowledge. Thus, we find the old stories, 
which are copied from book to book, about the St. 
Bernard’s dogs hunting lost travellers; the banian- 
tree sheltering an army of 7000 men ; and as an ex- 
ample of the scientific statements of the Catechism, 
here are some questions and answers from, the 
section headed— Sixth Class, Worms. Q. How 
many species does this contain? A. About 4000. 
Q. Tell ne some varieties of this class. A. Worms, 


and animalcules.” Some curious and instructive 
matter for childreri there is, of course, to be ex- 
pected in any compilation of the kind, but care 
should have been taken to avoid faults 80 bad as 
those we havé pointed out. 

The Scripture Breviates corisist of a selection of 
Scripture texts, specially arranged for use by the 
bed of sickness, or ii times of trouble, but appli- 
cable to other seasons. Short prayers are ap- 
pended to the sections of Scriptural texts. It isa 
convenient aiid stiitable devotional manual for the 
sick room, especially for those whose knowledge of 
the Bible is limited, and to whom a selection of 
extracts is therefore acceptable. 

A zealous antagonist of slavegy, A. J. Syiming- 
ton of Glasgow, has repririted some of the poems 
of Longfellow and of Whittier, for circulation in 
this country, so as to help to increase the agitation 
on the evil, which the editor prays may ‘‘ be forth- 
with and for ever swept from the earth, quietly 
and peaceably if it be pee, but swept away at 
all hazards, thougli it be by seds of blood.” 

The Memorials of R. H. R. record some of the 
sayings and experiences of a youth, in whom moral 
and spiritual qualities were developed in an un- 
ustial degree, when he died at the age of seventeen. 
These pious memorials ate sometimes useful, but 
are frequently mere tribtites of affection, against 
the private circulation of which there is no objec- 
tion, but the publication of which is only in un- 
usual casés to be encotiraged. 


‘List df New Books. 


Arden’s (Rév. G.) Sctiptire Breviates for the Sick Bed, 12mho, 28. 
Bates’ (H.) Vernon, post 8¥0; cloth, 6s.. 
Beale’s (L. 8.) Anatomy of the Liver, 8yo, cloth, 6s. 64. 
Bickérsteth’s (E.) Family Prayers, new edition, crown 8voj 58. 
Bolton’s (W.J.) Fireside Preaching, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Bray’s Novels, Vol. 4, Fitz of Fitzford, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Brown’s (W.) Philosophy of Intimidation, 12m6, cloth, 9s. 64. 
Butler’s Analogy,.by Croly, feap., ¢loth, 28. 6d, p , 
Caldwell's (Rev. R.) South Indian Family of Languages, £1 1s. 
Carpenter's (W. B.) Manual of Physidlogy; 3rd édition, 19s 6d: 
Catechetical Lessons on. the Parables, t2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ciceronis Tasculdardm Disputationuni, 1§nto, cloth, 2s. 
Daily Steps towards Laps Hows 7th at 32mo, roduiti; 28. 6d. 
Designs and Examples of Cottages, &.,.4to; cloth, £1 [8. 
Dette (A.) Animal Pages: Se. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Rdgar Bardon, by W. Knighton, 3 vols., post 8¥6, £1 Tis. 64. 
Edgar's Boyhood of Great Men, feap. 8vo, new edition, 3s, 6d. 
—— Footprints of Famous Men, feap. Svo, 2nd ed., 3s. 6a. 
Exdinples for Builders, &¢., 4to, cloth; £1 1s. 

eighway’s Leila Ada, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

icklim's Mystic Land, fcap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Hieover’s Hints to Horsemen, 2nd édition, 12m0, 5s. 
Howard’s (E.) The Genesis, feap. 8vo, cloth, és. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, 12m, boards, 2s. : 
Jones's (T. W.) Defects of Sight, feap. 8v0, séwed, 28. 6a. 
Kerke’s (Dr.) Handbook of Physic . 3rd edition, 128. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, square 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Lowe’s (E. J.) Ferns, Vol. 1, royal 8vo, cloth, 148. 
McClure’s Discovery of the North, West Passage, Svo, eloth, 15s. 
Marmion's Portsof Ireland, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, las. 6d. 
Mariat Faltofér, post 8vo, cloth, 
Marryat's (Captain) Jacob Faithfn; , mo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Mortimer’s (G. W.) Fireworks, 3ré *dition, {2mo, cloth, 3s. 
Nictiolson’s New Guide for Carpentéf§, new edition, £1 Is. 
Palmer's (Mrs. P.) Ware Holiness, 2nd edition, 18mo, cloth, 28. 
Pietro Carneseéchi, Trial of, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Poets eg: A gps ca b Sara mae renee, 12s. 
Potter’s (R. iptics, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. ; 
Robinson’s lie) Molical Researches, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 
—- —-——— Later Biblical Researches, 1 vol.; 8vo. 158. 





§teer’s (E.) Es: the Existe: God, 8vo, cloth, [0s. 6d. 
Stories by Me Bkieat ist and His riends, 2 ekg ws Is. 
Strickiind's (A.) BHEGH CipHive, feap., cloth, 28. 6d. 
Testament, New, Greek, by Lloyd, 1 


8mo, sheets, 2s. 6d. 





leeches, snails, oysters, mussels, cockles, zoophytes, | 


Van der Hoeven’s (J.) Handbook of Zoology, Vol. 1, 8vo, £1 10s, 
Williams's (E. J. B.) Principles of Medicine, 5th edition, 153; 
Yonge's Gradus, with Epithets, post 8vo, bound, 12s, 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIong, 





INVENTION OF THE STEREOSCOPE, 


On the subject of the invention of the Stereo. 
scope, the first conception of which Sir Dayid 
Brewster attributes to Mr. Klliot, while clatmin 
for himself the honour of perfecting the instrumen| 
& correspondent draws our attention to an article 
in the ‘Journal of the Photographie Society’ for 
August 21, by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., from 
which the following is an extract :— 
“ This is, perhaps, the place to settle a question of priority 
regarding the stereoscope, which has arisen in the ralowing 
imanner :—Mr. Wheatstone’s first paper on the stereoscope 
was published in 1838, For certain reasons it was 
in the ‘ Philosophical Regering: for April, 1852. 
after its Bogearenice the following note was received from 


Mr, Elliot, of Edinburgh, and published in the May numbet 
of the magazine :— 


“© Edinburgh, April 5, 1852, 

abe Gamerayime Having Hie day seen, in your ph 

of this morith, Professor Wheatstone’s communication te 
rding the ‘Physiology of Vision,’ and his recently pro. 

need instrument, the stereoscope; I may perhaps be per. 

mitted to say, that neither his views, nor the prey 

cation of them, are so new as he supposes, since I cons 

a stereoscope in everything but the name more than t! 1 

years ago (in 1839), which, though since neglected by mie; is 

en in existence, and can be produced, with evidence of its 


“<T do not state this with a view to dettact at all from tle 
merit or originality of Professor Wheatstonie’s itivétition, a 
mine was never made public. I mention the circumstance 
rather as a curious fact than anything else. I am, &,, 


“© Jacks Exton’ 


“Tn consequence of this note, some writers on en 
giveti Mr. Elliot the credit of the invention of this 

ment; but Mr. Elliot, in writing it, had overlooked the date 
of original publication ; he found out his mistake himself, 
and before Mr. Wheatstone’s rejoinder, which appears in the 


followitig number of the magazine, was pinged had re. 
nouriced all claim to the invention. I have seen i 
letters, all of which bear the stamp of frankness cat 
dour; and I have no doubt that about a year subsequent 

tr. Wheatstone’s discovery, Mr, Elliot arrived, in an in 
pendent mariner, at substantially the same result.” 
We are at a loss to know the reason of Sir David 
Brewster’s unwillingness to admit the scien 
claim of Professor Wheatstone to this invention, 
When Sir David Brewster wrote his book on 
stereoscope, he may not have been aware of the 
facts of the case, and especially of Mr. Elliot's 
repudiation of priority of invention, but in the 
popular narrative inserted in the first number of 
the ‘National Magazine’ the misstatement o 
to have been rectified. The manner in which Mr, 
Elliot’s claims are there described is unworthy of 
a historian of science. ‘‘ During the year 1834, of 
previous to it,” says Sir David Brewster, “he 
(Mr. Elliot) had resolved to make an instrument 
for uniting two dissimilar pictures, or of cot 
structing a stereoscope ; but, though he had i 
vented the instrument, he delayed its construction 
till 1839.” 
that Mr. Elliot is to be counted the inventor be 
cause ‘‘during the year 1834, or previous, to tH 
he had resolved to make an instrument?” IE ths 
be allowed, there can be no security for any claims 
in scientific invention. Priority of publication or 
of exhibition, not of conception or contrivance 
can alone be judged of by the public. Sir David 
Brewster, in the same paper in the ‘ National 
Magazine,’ admits that the invention of ‘ 
reflecting stereoscope” belongs to Mr. Wheatstone; 
of: which, indeed; there was no room for doubt: 
Mr. Wheatstone exhibited his instrument at tue 
meeting of the British Association at Newt ; 
in 1838, and his account of it appeared in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of that year. It was 
in examining Mr. Wheatstone’s theory 
instrament that Sir David Brewster (who gave 
his own theory in the ‘ Edinburgh Transactions 
for 1843) was led to the construction of the lent. 
cular stereoscope now in universal use, In reg? 
to the stereoscope, as well as in the far more um: 
portant, invention of the electric telegraph, Ay 
fessor Wheatstone has been unjustly dealt wit 
and where eurtency has been giyen to Sir David 
Brewster’s statements, this reply to it ought, in 





fairness, to be circulated. 


Does Sir David Brewster mean to say _ 
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: Since the foregoing was in type, a letter has 

in the columns of The Times, discussing 
various points in the structure and theory of the 
stereascope, and alluding to the disputed question 
of its invention. The writet cominences with an 
account of the recent construction of. steredseope 
of extreme simplicity by M. Faye, of the Academy 
of Sciences :— ye 

«Sir —M. Faye, a distinguished astronomer, and member 
of fe yer ths of Sciences in Paris, communicated to that 
body on the 6th of October an account of a new and simple 
etereoscope; of which the Abbé Moigno has given the follow- 
ing description in his Cosmos of the 12th of October :— 

“eM, Faye présented a new stereoscope, of his inverition, 
of extreme simplicity. It is, indeed, a simple picee of card- 
board or paper, in which are pierced two holes, whose 
eeiittes ate on the same horizontal line, and at the distance 
which tes the two eyes of the person who uses it. In 
phe ra ( stae 4 these two holes, about twelve millimétres 
wide (less than half an inch), at a stereoscopic slide, we see 
but one ittiage, and for that reason wé see it as much ifi 
relief as in the reflecting or refracting stereoscope. This is 
certainly ahappy idea, * * * The paper or the 
cardboard of x. Faye has the effect of making the optic 
axes ly parallel, as if they were directed to a point 
Fd pigs infinite distance. It is for this reason, and 
fot, as Mr. Grove maintains, by crossing the optic axes by 
a forced and voluntary squinting, that the two images are 

smposed. 


Vin fterenicé to this last remark, involving the theory of 
M. Faye’s stereoscope, I may observe, iri passmg, that if Mr. 
Grove theans that the optic axes are crossed, or converged fo 
4 point, in order to superimpose the images, he is unques- 
tionably right, for the axes must be crossed at a point 
beyond the binocular slide, If he means that the axes 
are crossed at a point between the slide and the observer he 


is Wrong. 

“My object, however, is not to discuss the theory of the 
instrument, but to state the fact that it isnot new, and has 
bias long known and used in England. It is the invention 
of Mr. James Elliot, teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, 

contrived it in 1834, but did not execute it till 1839, 
tee ee had_ previously published the same prin- 
Gplé in 1838 (Phil, Trans., 1833, p. 373), But he used two 
ite tubes in place of the two holes employed by Mr. 

tiot and M. Faye, and he directed the tubes to a point of 
pd pd gegond the binocular pictures. It is well known 
that M: Clandet and others have the faculty of converging 
their optical axes beyond the binocular pictures, and thus 
Sing actly what is done by Mr. Wheatstone’s tubes and 
. Elliot's and M. Faye’s holés, so that we can only consi- 
der these tubes aiid holes as attxiliaries to our natutal 


nM. Faye’s stereoscope the effect produced does not 
dépend upon the holes; it is produced by the opaque card 
between them simply eclipsing one of the pictures from each 
a left hand picture from the right eye and the right- 
and picture from the left eye. Hence we have a still sim: 
 S ymeapeay Hold up between the eyes and the pic- 
res two or. three fingers, and, looking past the left sidé of 
with the left eye, and past the right side of them with 
fight eye, so that each éye sees only one picture, you will 
see the_ two superimposed and the relief perfect: A piece of 
card of less width will answer better than the fingers, but 
fin are always at hand. 

“A short-sighted person, or & person wearing very deep 
convex glasses, may, upon bringing the pictures close to his 
fate, unite them into stereoscopic relief without the aid of 
holes; tubes; or fingers,” 

With regard to the invention of the stereoscope, 
it Will bé seen that the writer of this letter admits 
that Mr. Wheatstone published the principle of 
the steteoscope in 1888, in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
sections,’ having previously exhibited an instrument 

the British Association. He admits also that 

Eliott did not construct his instrument till 

839, and he had published nothing previously on 

subject. It is therefore contrary to all 
fetson, and all scientific precedents, to speak of 
Mr, Elliot as the inventor, as Sir David Brewster 
amd this writet have done, merely because he is 
tid to have had the idea in his mind in 1834. 

le one else may have had it in his mind in 
1824, but the historiah of science only ean take 
account of an invention when it is made public. 


a reir « , 





et 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Tim Queen has bestowed a pension of 502. from 
her privy purse upon the two unmarried daughters 
ofthe late Mr. J. B. Sale, of Westminster Abbey, 
ny Her Majesty’s musical preceptor; and 
almerston has granted a pension of 1002., 

Out of the Civil List, to the widow of thé late Mr. 
ubert Abbot 4 Beckett. His Lordship has also 
nted 4 donation of 100/. from the same sourée 
the maintenance of Mr. Angus B: Réach: 
Intelligence has this week been received of the 
attival of Dr. Livingstone at the Mautitius, in 





H.M. steamer Frolic, which had béen séft to méet 
him at Quillimaine, by ofder of Commodore 
Trotter: The last letters froti the intrepid tta- 
vellet were dated March 9; from Tetté, oti the river 
Zatibesi, about thrée hundred miles from the coast. 
Dr. Livingstone left the Portuguese settlement of 
St. Paul de Lidatido, on the west coast of Africa, 
in the end of December, 1854. Proceeding from 
Cassange, in the province of Angola—the first 
important stagé in his journey—in January; 1855, 
he attived at Naliele, lat: 15 deg. 24 min. south, 
long: 23 deg: 6 mit: east, in August of the same 
year; at Litiyanti; on the fiver Chebé, in the 
October folléwing ; and at Tette in the beginning 
of March in the présent year. The great geogra- 
phical feat of traversing Central Africa from sea 
to sea, a distance of more than two thousand miles, 
has now beer achieved, and Dr: Livingstone, who 
had already in 1852 received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographiéal Society for his Aftican dis- 
coveries, has gained for himself fresh honours, and 
opened up new fields for the enterprise’ of com- 
merce and the labotits of philanthropy. 

We observe that thé fossil department of thé 
Bfitish Musétim has récéived # valuable addition 
ifi the entire skeleton of the raré spécied of a 
geste Wingless bird; recéntly described by Pro- 
essot Owéti under the fiame of Dinornis ele- 
phantopus. This we believe to be the only spe- 
cimen of any. species of Difiornis in which the 
skeleton has been retonstrictéd from the actual 
bones of one and the same individual bird. The 
rich collection of remains of this siigulat extinct 
bird of New Zealand, brought over in May last 
by Mr. W. Mantell from the Middle Island, and 
purchased by the trustees of the British Museum, 
has enabled this unique étample to be added to 
the illustrations of the gigantic extinct creatiotis of 
a forme? world: 

The appointmént of the Rev: R. Chenevix 
Trench as Dean of Westminster ig one which has 
been received with general satisfaction. If the 
literary reputation of Dean Trench is not quite so 
widely spread as the scientific renown of Dr: Buck- 
land at the time of his appointment, the present 
Dean has distinguished himself by the publication 
of works of high value in theological literature, 
especially his Notes on the Parables and on the 
Miracles. In genéral literature Dean Trench has 
published many volumes, of which the following ate 
the titles : ‘Elegiae Poems; ‘ Genoveva, a poem ;’ 
‘Poems from Eastern Sources: ‘ Sabbation, and 
other Poems;’ ‘ Stories from Justin Martyr, atid 
other Poems; ‘Collection of Sdered Poétns for 
Mourners ;’ ‘Selection of Sacred Latin Poetry.’ 
One of his latest works, ‘Five Lectiites on the 
Study of Words,’ is an instructive and suggestive 
popular guide to this branch of philology. His 
‘ Lectures on the Lessons in Proverbs’ (See ‘Li. G.,’ 
1853, p. 309), aré also full of materials of useful 
study im regard to rational langadge and chatacter, 
and the general philosophy of human nature. Dean 
Trench delivered the Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge 
in 1845 and in 1846—acadentic discotirses of a 
high order. 

The publishing séason is béginning fo show signs 
of activity. The following asthiuiicbingtite of fet 
works have been miade duritig the wéek. Messrs. 
Longman and Co.’s list of Works ptepating for pub- 
lic&tion includé a ‘ Yéar of Révolution,’ from a jour- 
nal kept in Paris, in the year 1848, by the Marquis 
of Normatiby; ‘ Travéls in the Islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia,’ by Thomas Forestét, illustrated from 
sketches madé during thé fot by Lieut.-Col. 
M. A. Biddulph; ‘ Bight Months’ Journal of a 
Visit to Japan, Loothoo, atid Pootoo,’ by Alfred 
Lauretice Halloran; ‘Tvors,’ by the author of 
‘ Ainy Hetbert;’ ‘Thé Theory of War,’ by Lieut.- 
Col. P. Li: MacDougall ; ‘ England's Greatness,’ by 
Jolt Wadé, Eéq.; ‘THe Offite and Work of 
Universities,’ by Dr. Néwiian: ‘The Chronology 
of Art,’ by George Scharf, jun., F.S.A; and séve- 
ral works alredy atinounced. Mtr. Mtrtay’s list 
inieludes, in dddition t6 sévéral publications of im- 
portance which have been some time annotinéed, 
‘The Diary of @ State Prisstiet in Turkey, in- 


| cluding a Narrative of Adventures in i, 








and Gleanings of Memory from many patts of 
Aftica atid the East,’ by James Hatnilton; 
* Lettets from Head Quarters; or; the Realities of 
the War in the Criméa,’ by an Officer on the Staff; 
‘The Lives of the Flemish Painters; notices of 
theit Lives and Works,’ by J. A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle; ‘Ceylon, Past avd Preséat,’ 
W Sir George Barrow, Bart.; a second edition of 

r. Joseph Marryatt and Mrs. Pallisser’s ‘ Medi- 
eval and Modern Pottery and Porcelain ;’ Hand- 
books for India and Paris, and of the Cathedrals of 
England; thé second and concluding volume of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs; and another edition 
of Byron's works, the smallest yet printed, to be 
uniform in size and bulk with ‘ Murray's Hand- 
books,’ to enable travellers conveniently to carty it 
on their continental trips, ‘‘ without risk of its be- 
ing forfeited at the British custom-housés.” Mf. 
Bentley’s announcements for the season are of more 
than usual literary interest, ak ‘The Entire 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole,’ edited by 
Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.; ‘ Letters of Jamies 
Boswell,” now first published from origital manu- 
scripts; ‘ Memoifts of Sir Robert Peel,’ M. 
Guizot; a new volume of the ‘Memorials and Cor- 
téspondence of Charles James Fox,’ edited by 
Lotd John Russell; and ‘Sidney Fielding, the 
Domestic History of a Gentlematt who served under 
George IV. and William IV.,’ by Edwin Keane: 
The same publisher also announces ‘ Lettets of 
Queen Henrietta Maria,’ by Mrs. G. P: Everett 
Green; ‘ Adventures of Jonathan Oldaker; or, 
Leaves from thé Diary of a Commercial Traveller ? 
a néw work by Dr. Doran, entitled, ‘ Monarchs 
rétired from Business; and a new novel by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett at- 
nounce among their forthcoming works, ‘ Art and 
Nature at Home and Abroad,’ by G. W. THorn- 
bury, Esq., author of ‘Shakspeare’s England,’ iti 
2 vols. ; ‘ Pen and Pencil Pictures,’ by Thotnas 
Hood, 1 vol., with numerous illustrations by the 
author; ‘A Pilgrithage to Daupliihé,’ by G. M. 
Musgrave, A.M., in 2 vols., with illustrations: 
A new novel by Mis. Gore, entitled ‘A Life’s 
Léssons ; and new novels by Miss Jewsbtty, thé 
author of ‘ The House of Elmore,’ and thé author 
of ‘Anne Dysart.’ To the list of illustrated works 
preparing for Chtistmas we may add new editions; 
with from sixty to “see | illustrations each, of 
Scott’s Poetical Works, and of the ‘ Lord of the 
Isles,’ from the préss of Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Active meastites have at length been taken to 
obtaii 4 stpply of the newly-discovered metal 
aluminium, the importance of which as a substitute 
for silver is likely to prove so great. A vessel be- 
longing to Messrs. Hald and Rahr, a Danish firm 
established in this country, has just reached Copeén- 
hagen from Greenland, with a full cargo of eryolite, 
—a mineral from which, according to experiments 
instituted by M: Lille in Patis, aluminium may 
be obtained at a cost which will permit it to be 
sold at a rate pet ounce not exceeding that of silver. 
Thé volurie of aluminitimi being four times greatét 
than that of an equal quantity of silver, artiéles 6f 
equal size manufactured from it can, of cotitse, be 
sold at a fourth of the price. Cryolite consists of 
aluminium united to sodium and fluorine, and has 
as yet been distovered only in Greenland, from 
whence théte appears every reason to believe that 
an abundant supply may be procuréd. 

The new method of manufacturing cast-steel; in- 
vented by Captain Uchatius, of the Imperial 

rsenal, Vienna, was subjected to experiment at 
thé Albion Works, Blackfriars, on Saturday last, 
The process consists iti the granulation of ordinary 
pig-iron, and its fusion in a ctucible with sparry- 
iron ofé, or other pulverised matéfial yielding 
oxygen. By this metliod, accotding to the im- 
ventor, thrée results are obtained: the yield of 
Stéel is increased six per cent; thé operation is 
éompléted in two hours; and, which is of vast 
iiore importance, cotiimon English or Bast Tndt 
pig-irofi is made as available for the on of 
steel as the finest qualities of Swedish or Rustiatl. 
The experiment was entirely suetessful. 

The éclipse of the fioon on Monday night, 
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which was visible to the whole of Europe, Africa, 
and South America, nearly the whole of Asia, 
including the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, 
the western parts of Australia, the eastern parts 
of North America, and an extensive surface of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, was observed both in 
London and Paris with great interest, the sky 
being clear and unclouded during the whole three 
hours of the passing of the earth’s shadow. At 
the time of greatest obscuration, the stars appeared 
as in a moonless night. The planet Jupiter was 
also very brilliant in the moon's vicinity, its four 
satellites, being visible through an ordinary pocket 
telescope. 

Mr. Thackeray is to deliver his lectures on the 
Four Georges at Glasgow, as well as at the Philo- 
sophical Institution in Edinburgh. We suppose 
that there will be a request to the local journals to 
abstain from publishing detailed reports. From 
what we have heard of the lectures in America, we 
anticipate much success in their delivery in Lon- 
don next season. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John Wood, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, which 
recently took place at Bath. Mr. Wood was 
honourably known as an honest and intelligent 
politician ; but his claim to notice in our columus 
is grounded on the deep interest he took in the 
scientific and artistic education of the working 
classes, which his position enabled him on several 
occasions to promote. 

We are glad to learn, from the ‘Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ that nearly 200 persons bave 
already formed the evening classes at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. The classes in arith- 
metic, algebra, chemistry, and French, are very 
numerously attended. The regular course of in- 
struction will commence next Monday, at seven 
o'clock. From a preliminary examination of the 
classes, which took place by the Professors dur- 
ing the last week, it is expected that at least 
60 per cent. will attend the Society of Arts Ex- 
amination. 

Chronicles of the ascent of Mont Blane being 
now tabooed in the ‘Times,’ the ambition of pe- 
destrians who covet publicity is likely to be turned 
towards mountains less familiar. An ascent. of 
Mount Etna has this week been recorded. The 
rumoured changes going on in the crater of Vesu- 
vius have not been lately described by English 
tourists, and a report on the subject might be 
acceptable from some adventurous young Pliny, 
. who wishes to make a name by exertion less unin- 
tellectual than the mere ascent of a mountain 
without any object except exercise or notoriety. 

Nothing can give a more vivid idea of the 
extent of the intercourse between Great Britain and 
the United States, than the circumstance that there 
are at present no fewer than 150,000 British letters 
in the dead-letter offices of the latter country—the 
accumulation of three months only. 

The new Theological College of St. Aidan, 
Birkenhead, will be opened on the 2nd of next 
month, on which occasion a public breakfast is to 
be given under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Westininster. 


—_—— 





Dr. Movers, well known to the literary world 
from his labours on the history and language of 
the Phenicians, died on the 29th of September, in 
Breslau, in the university of which town he was 
the Professor of Catholic Theology. 

Vienna papers announce the death of Dr. Frie- 
drich Kriuter, at the age of sixty-six. He was 
the private secretary and intimate friend of Goethe. 
Mr. Lewes, in his life of the great poet, speaks of 
him as ‘‘his last secretary Kriuter, who never 
speaks of him (Goethe) but with idolatry. 

Auerbach, the popular writer of German stories, 
has just forwarded the MS. of a new village tale to 
Baron Cotta, the publisher. It is entitled ‘ The 
Barefooted,’ and pronounced by those who were 
present at a private reading to be fully equal to any 
of his earlier productions. : 

Francis Palazky, the well-known Bohemian his- 
torian, has, after an unusually long period of silence, 





just published a work of considerable interest to 
history in general, but particularly to that of the 
Austrian dominions. It is principally connected 
with the times of Ladislaus, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and the evidence relating to his death. 
Ladislaus, according to most authorities, was 
poisoned in the year 1457, by George von Podie- 
brad, through the instrumentality of his wife 
Johanna, by means of a dish of drugged vegetables. 
Palazky has in the course of his researches gained 
access to documents hitherto not available, which 
prove that the youthful monarch fell before the 
ravages of disease (the plague), and was not a 
victim of foul play. He is supported i this opinion 
by Dr. Lambl, who contributes an appendix to the 
work tothe same effect. Palazky’s style is remark- 
able for the purity and fluency of the language, 
rather rare with authors appertaining to the non- 
German states, 

It is pleasant to have to record instances of the 
patronage given by royalty to art and science ; 
and of the liberality of the present as well as the 
former King of Bavaria we have had often occa- 
sion to speak. Another proof of the active interest 
taken by Maximilian the Second insuch matters, 
has just been shown in his purchase of the Hiber- 
lein Collection of Fossil Remains. We are in- 
debted for this collection to the unremitting zeal 
and scientific knowledge of a country physician, 
Dr. Haberlein, a resident of Pappenheim. His 
attention was first excited by geological specimens 
discovered in the quarries at Pappenheim, from 
which the stones used for lithography were exca- 
vated; hence followed long and interesting re- 
searches, in the course of which he found and 
acquired some of the most curious and beautiful 
petrifactions hitherto brought to light ; so that his 
collection, though containing nothing actually new, 
yet contains many rare and beautiful specimens. 
The paleontological department of the mu- 
seum in Munich, already enriched by the pur- 
chases of the late Count Munster, now holds a 
high rank in Europe. Many valuable additions 
have lately been made from Greece to the fossil 
remains of mammalia, excavated at the base of the 
Pentelicon ; and the zeal exhibited by the curator 
of the museum gives hope that they will soon prove 
a valuable addition to geological science. 

Our readers are doubtless aware of the violent 
excitement that has been occasioned in Belgium 
by the efforts of the Catholic clergy to prevent the 
youth of their dioceses from frequenting the Uni- 
versities of Brussels and Ghent, where the instruc- 
tion is considered 1o be of too liberal a character. 
Hitherto the opponents of the Universities have 
had the field pretty well to themselves ; but, on 
October 6, the re-opening of the University of 
Brussels for the new term afforded the government 
inspector, M. Verhaegen, an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing a discourse, in which he branded the con- 
duct of the clergy as anti-national, and repugnant 
to the law of the land. This has greatly increased 
the warmth of the controversy, the termination of 
which it is difficult to foresee. 

A continuation of Baronio’s work, ‘The Annals 
of the Church,’ will be published, in the course of 
afew days, in Rome, in three volumes; they are 
by Father Theiner, and are dedicated to the Em- 
peror of Austria. Theiner has devoted the last 
ten years of his life to this work, and given to it 
the most unwearying diligence and labour; the 
mass of MSS. which he has consulted in the course 
of his studies is said to be enormous. 

The Swiss ‘‘ Universal Society for the Advance- 
ment of History” has just published the eleventh 
volume of its archives; it contains, besides some 
minor articles, a carefully made copy of the writings 
of Johannes Vitodurani, the ancient chronicler. 

The cabinet of Signor Barone, the well-known 
antiquary of Naples, has recently been plundered 
of a very extensive cok x¢tion of gold and silver 
coins. 

The Schiller Society, inGermany, has purchased 
the house in which the poet lived, in Gohlis, for a 
sum of 2000 dollars ; the building, which is an old 


tumble-down tenement, and has long been offered 
for sale. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Photographie Portraits of Living Celebrities. 
with Biographical Notices. Nos,1 to 6. 
Maull and Polyblank. : 


THE art of photography can scarcely ty 
applied to a nobler purpose than that of per. 
petuating, for the present and future geners, 
tions, the features of men who have alike dig. 
tinguished themselves and reflected lustre op 
their age, by their merits and their talents, 
Magnificent scenes of architectural displa 

landscapes, the forms of which alone, without 
their subtle and endless play of colour, leaye 
an indelible trace on the memory, will not he 
viewed with greater attention, or dwelt on 
with more enduring interest, than the bodily 
semblance of those whose names are house. 
hold words, whose works are the sustenance 
of the general intellect, and whose thoughts 
are the common property of mankind. If 
therefore, by some admirable eclectic process, 
as discriminating as it were comprehensive, 
those individuals of the nation could be 
selected to whom the most extensive homa 

is most justly paid, we might anticipate for 
such a series of portraits a success not onl 

decisive but well merited. But how is jt 
possible to exclude from any such under. 
taking the efforts of party ambition, or the 
suggestions of private vanity? How, on the 
other hand, is the co-operation of all those 
persons to be secured, whose ready com. 
pliance is the first essential? Such are some 
of the obvious difficulties which arise in pre. 
paring an issue like the present for publi. 
cation ; and the great distinction of some of 
those who have been commemorated in the 
present list of portraits, leads us to look with 
natural jealousy for a maintenance of the 
high range of eminence which has been 
already attained. If the acknowledged 
leaders in certain walks of literature and 
science have been prevailed upon to lend 
their aid to the undertaking, it is only just 
to them and their admirers that celebrities of 
partial and minor fame should appear at a 
due interval, or when the great bead-roll has 
been to some extent exhausted. The por- 
traits already published are those of Profes- 
sor Owen, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Stephenson, 
Mr. Roebuck, Sir B. Brodie, and Mr. 
Baily. The presence of the first anatomist, 
the first historian, the first surgeon, one of 
the first engineers, and one of the first 
sculptors of the day, leads us naturally to ask 
how it is that one of the first members of the 
House of Commons, or one of the leaders in 
the science of government, has not been found | 
to take precedence of the only politician who 
is present on the list. On the 1st of Novem- 
bar the portrait of Mr. Samuel Warren is 
to appear. Is this on account of that 
gentleman’s preeminence in the art of — 
fiction, or in law, or in politics P We woul 

venture to hint to the worthy publishers that 
in so delicate and capricious a matter as 
popular taste the less sometimes overpowers 
the greater, and if they don’t take care, the 
insignificance of the little names will be found 
to outweigh the gravity of the big ones, and 
bring the whole into contempt. Hoping far 
better things, however, for the gallery of 
Living Celebrities, which has commenced 80 
auspiciously, we acknowledge with unmixed 
satisfaction the excellence of the portraits. 
They are as successful specimens of the art 
as any that have yet appeared, both as to the 
pose of the figures, and in sharpness and deli- 
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of detail. They have also the advantage 
of being simply printed from the negatives, 
and entirely free from any after touches. 
Bach monthly part, containing a single por- 
trait, is accompanied also by a biographical 
sketch of the original. These have been pre- 
pared by two gentlemen—Mr. Herbert Fry 
and Mr. E. Walford; and as we have been 
assured that the facts of each memoir have in 
each case been submitted for verification to 
the subject himself of the notice, the follow- 
ing particulars have been extracted from each 
3 likely to be acce table to the reader on the 
and of their undoubted accuracy. Nothing 
can be more desirable than that, in every 
instance, a perfect similitude of the individual 
should be accompanied by an authentic 
record of the events of his life. 

1. Richard Owen, F.R.S. By Herbert Fry. 
—Professor Owen, the son of Richard Owen, 

, of Fulmer Place, Bucks, was born 
De caster in 1804. At an early age he 
entered the navy, but left his berth on board 
the Tribune at the close of the American war 
in 1814. He then became the pupil of Mr. 
Baxendale, a surgeon at Lancaster, and in 
1824 matriculated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where, under the eminent Dr. Barclay, 
his taste for comparative anatomy was fos- 
tered and confirmed. Coming to London in 
1824, he became a student at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and attracted the notice of the great 
Abernethy, then lecturer on anatomy there, 
whomade him his prosector. When Owen 
passed the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
1826, he proceeded to avail himself of the 
interest he still possessed at the Admiralty, and 
having shiained the promise of an assistant- 
surgeonship, he called to bid farewell to his 
able but eccentric instructor. The following 
description of the interview which then took 

lace, and its results. is thus described in a 

te number of the ‘ Quarterly Review :'— 

“What is all this? said Abernethy ; ‘where 
ae you' going?’ ‘Going to sea, sir.’ ‘Going to 
sea—going to the devil!’ ‘I hope not, sir.’ 
‘Go to sea! you had better, I tell you, go to 
the devil at once,’ reiterated glorious John,— 
dwelling on the temptations, the difficulties, the 
loss of time and fame that must be the result of so 
mash a step, and insisting on another interview 
after the pause of a week. Owen revisited his 
rough but downright friend at the expiration of 
that time, when Abernethy proposed an appoint- 
ment at the College of Surgeons. This was ac- 
cepted :—our youthful anatomist found himself 
happily associated with one of congenial mind, and 
%0 the Navy lost a good officer, and Science 
gained one of her brightest ornaments.” : 

One of Mr. Owen’s first duties at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons was to assist Mr. Clift in 
the preparation of a catalogue of its contents. 
This work, which has occupied nearly thirty 
yeats in execution, has been very recently 
completed. In 1836, Mr. Owen succeeded 
Sir Charles Bell as Hunterian Professor and 
Conservator of the Museum. In 1840, he 
founded the Microscopical Society, and be- 
came its president. Among the most cele- 
brated of his published works are mentioned 
‘The Archetype and Homologies of the Ver- 
tebrate Skeleton,’ ‘Comparative Anatomy, 
Vertebrate and Invertebrate Animals,’ ‘ De- 
scription of the Extinct Gigantic Sloth,’ 
‘Discourse on Parthenogenesis,’ ‘ History of 
British Fossil Reptiles,’ ‘Memoir on the 
Pearly Nantilus,’ and ‘Odontography.’ Be- 
sides these, his contributions to the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ of the Royal and Zoological Societies 
ae varied and numerous. Some record of 
honours which have been bestowed upon 








Professor Owen will be found in Mr. Fry’s 
memoir, among which we will content our- 
selves with extracting the encomium of 
Humboldt, who has styled him “le plus 
grand anatomiste de son siécle.”” His recent 
appointment as Superintendent of the natural 
history departments of the British Museum 
is a fact with which all are familiar. Pro- 
fessor Owen married in 1835 the only daughter 
of his predecessor at the College of Surgeons, 
Mr. Clift, F.R.S., by whom he has one son. 
2. Thomas Babington Macaulay, F.R.S.—- 
By Herbert Fry.—Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay, son of Zachary Macaulay, F.R.S., and 
Selina his wife, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Mills, a bookseller at Bristol, was born on 
the 25th October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire. Mr. Zachary Macaulay’s ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the Slave Trade abo- 
litionists need not be recounted. Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818. In 1821 he became Craven 
Scholar, took his degree of B.A. in 1822, 
became Fellow of Trinity in 1824, and M.A. 
in 1825. In 1826 he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn. His earliest contributions 
to literature (with the exception of two prize 
poems at Cambridge, obtained in the years 
1819 and 1821) were some poems published 
in the ‘Etonian’ and ‘ Knight’s Quarterly 
Review,’ about 1824; among which were 
‘The Battle of Naseby,’ ‘ Moncontour,’ and 
‘Ivry.’ In 1825 the article on ‘ Milton,’ in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ obtained for him 
that eminent place, which he so long main- 
tained, as the first essayist of his day. In 
1830 he was made a Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy ; and also commenced his parliamen- 
tary life, being returned for the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s borough of Calne. His maiden 
speech was made during the same year in sup- 
port of Mr. Grant’s motion for the repeal of 
Jewish disabilities. Mr. Macaulay was a 
strenuous supporter of the Reform Bill and 
other liberal measures. About this time he 
became Commissioner and then Secretary to 
the Board of Control. From 1832 to 1834 he 
sat for Leeds, and in the latter year, being 
appointed Fifth Member of, and Legal Ad- 
viser to the Supreme Council of Calcutta, he 
went to India. There, being placed at the 
head of the Commission of the Reform of 
East Indian legislation, he obtained that 
knowledge of the principles of Indian govern- 
ment, which appeared so conspicuously in 
the essays on Clive and Hastings, and in 
many parliamentary speeches. In 1838 he 
becameSecretary at War in Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, and in 1840 he was returned 
for Edinburgh. In 1842 were published the 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ and in the following 
year a collection of the ‘ Essays,’ though only 
at.the urgent request of the proprietors of 
the ‘Edinburgh,’ who were suffering from 
American piracies. When Lord J. Russell 
took office in 1846, Macaulay became Pay- 
master-General of the Forces, and his opinions 
in favour of Repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
Ballot, and Maynooth, are well remembered. 
In consequence of his votes on the latter 
question, his Edinburgh constituents rejected 
him in 1837; but in 1852 csaaaal him 
without any address on his part. His retire- 
ment from political life has taken place re- 
cently. In 1848 Mr. Macaulay was elected 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, and in 
the same year appeared Vols. I. and II. of 
the ‘History of England.’ Vols. III. and 
IV. have recently followed. In 1847 the 
historian was appointed Professor of Ancient 








History to the Royal Academy, and in 1853, 
being made Chairman of the Committee on 
the subject of throwing open the appoint- 
ments to the Indian Civil Service, he drew 
up their most able report, with a scheme 
and rules to be framed by the Board of Con- 
trol. An edition of Mr. Macaulay’s speeches 
was published in 1853. 

3. Robert Stephenson, F.R.S. By Her- 
bert Fry.—Robert Stephenson, son of the 
celebrated civil engineer, George Stephen- 
son, was born at Wellington, near Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, on the 16th of November, 
1803. At ten years of age he was placed 
in the school of Mr. John Bruce, of New- 
castle, from whence, at sixteen, he was re- 
moved to that of Mr. Riddell, afterwards Head 
Master of the Royal Naval School at Green- 
wich. He was then appointed coal-viewer to 
Mr. Nicholas Wood, of Killingworth. In 
1821, his father’s position having improved, 
Robert Stephenson was sent to the Edin- 
burgh University, where, under Professor 
Leslie, Dr. Hope, and Professor Jamieson, 
he studied with much diligence and success. 
In the following year he commenced an ap- 
mene under his father ; and, two years 
ater, joined an expedition for exploring the 
mines of Venezuela, New Grenada, and 
Colombia. Upon his return to England, in 
1828, he found that steam engines had 
rapidly increased ; and the great question of 
the engineering world was whether loco- 
motives or fixed engines were preferable for 
railway purposes. A pamphlet, written by 
Robert Stephenson and John Locke, so 
ably advocated the claims of the former, 
that the Directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway offered a premium of 5002. 
for the best locomotive engine—and out of four 
engines, that of Robert Stephenson, ‘The 
Rocket,” obtained the prize. This was an 
important event in the history of railway 
invention, and became the foundation of our 
modern railway system. From 1830 to 
1833, Mr. Stepacnson managed the line for 
the London and Birmingham Railway, which 
was opened for traffic in 1838. During the 
following ten years, the Stephensons, father 
and son, were employed, partly upon Belgian, 
and also upon various Fnelish lines. In 
1846, Mr. Robert Stephenson went to 
Norway, and surveyed a line between Chris- 
tiania and the Myoren Lake, for which the 
King of Norway rewarded his services. In 
1847, he was returned to parliament for 
Whitby. as a conservative and protectionist, 
and in the same year he completed his bridge 
over the Tyne at Newcastle. In 1850, he 
finished the Tweed viaduct, and was offered 
the honour of knighthood, through Earl 
Grey, which he declined. In October, 1848, 
the crowning effort of his genius, the Menai 
Tubular Bridge, was completed. Mr. Ste- 
phenson is the author of a work on. the 
‘Locomotive Steam Engine,’ and another 
on the ‘ Atmospheric Railway System.’ He 
married, in 1829, Frances, daughter of John 
Sanderson, Esq.,a London merchant. She 
died in 1842. 

4. John Arthur Roebuck, Esq., Q.C., MP. 
By Herbert Fry.—John Arthur Roebuck, 
son of E. Roebuck, Esq., of Madras, was 
born in that presidency on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1802. He is grandson of the cele- 
brated Dr. Roebuck, of Sheffield, the co- 
adjutor of Watts in his practical applications 
of steam power, and is maternally descended 
from the poet Tickell. He was sent to 
England in 1807, where he remained until 
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1815, when he was sent out to Canada with his 
mother and step-father. In 1824, he returned 
for the purpose of studying the law, and in 
1831 was admitted a barrister of the Inner 
Temple. Taking an active part in the Reform 
moyement, he was returned for Bath in the 
year 1833. In 1835, the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada appointed him to act as 
their agent in their disputes with the impe- 
rial liament. The severity of Mr. Roe- 
buck's attacks upon both Whigs and Tories 
soon rendered him conspicuous. His stric- 
tures upon the stamped press of the country 
ere so bitter as to involve him in personal 
stilities with some of the leading members 
of that body whom he designated by name. 
Tn the cases of Mr. Sterling and Mr. Fon- 
blanque matters were accommodated, but in 
Mr. Black's instance the parties met. Two 
shots were fired without effect, when Mr. 
Black’s second withdrew, and the parties 
separated. In the year 1836, an attempt was 
made to oust Mr. Pi a from parliament, 
on the ground that his being the paid agent 
of the Lower Canadians was incompatible 
with his duty as representative of a British 
tituency. The motion, however, failed. 
1837 he lost his seat, but was returned 
again in 1841 for Bath. In the interim he 
attended the northern circuit, but his prac- 
tice was never large. In 1843 he was made 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple. In 1847 
Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftesbury, de- 
feated him at Bath, and in 1849 Mr. Roe- 
buck was elected for Sheffield, which town he 
has continued to represent. In January, 
1855, he obtained his Commission of Inquiry 
upon the Administration of the War in the 
Crimea, which led to the resignation of the 
Aberdeen ministry; and in June, 1856, he 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Adminis- 
trative Reform Association, Mr. Roebuck is 
the author of ‘A History of the Whig Minis- 
try of 1830 to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill,’ and of a work called ‘The Colonies of 
England,’ published in 1849. He married, 
in 1834, enriattiy spnshter of the Rey. 
Thomas Falconer, A.M., of Bath. 

5. Sir B. Collins Brodie, Bart., V.P.R.S. 
By E. Walford, M.A.—Sir Benjamin C. 
grote is the third son of the late Rey. Peter 

linger Brodie, M.A., rector of Winters- 
low, Wilts, by Sarah, daughter of Benjamin 
Collins, Esq., of Mulford, near Salisbury. 
Qne of his elder brothers was the late cele- 
brated conveyancer of Lincoln’s Inn. Sir 
Benjamin was born at Winterslow, June 9th, 
1783, and was privately educated under his 
father’s roof. The more immediate studies 
of his profession were commenced at the 
Hunterian School, in Great Windmill-street, 
the lecturers being Mr. Wilson and Mr. 

omas. In 1803 he became a pupil of Sir 
verard Home, at St. George’s Hospital. 
From 1805 to 1812 he was demonstrator and 
lecturer at Windmill-street, when he was 
succeeded by Sir Charles Bell, and from 1808 
to 1840 he was assistant-surgeon and surgeon 
at St. George’s Hospital. He was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1819. In 1837 he delivered 
Hunterian oration. In 1810 he was 

ted a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1828 was appointed surgeon in ordinary to 
Hs George IV. He succeeded Sir Everard 

Jome in the office of serjeant-surgeon to 
King William IV., and became a baronet in 
1834. In 1851 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
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rity in the medical profession of which Sir 

- Brodie is the author will be found in the 
memoir. Sir B. Brodie married, in 1815, 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Serjeant Sellon, by 
whom he has a family of several children. 

6. Edward Hodges Baily, Esq., R.A. 
By E. Walford, M.A.—Edward Hodges 
Baily was born at Bristol, March 10, 1788. 
His father was a ship carver, and displayed 
so much taste and hidy in his art, as on one 
oceasion to attract the notice and commenda- 
tion of Flaxman. Here the son doubtless 
acquired the first rudiments of an art educa- 
tion, which he followed up by practising wax 
modelling under a teacher. Mr. Leigh, a 
surgeon of Bristol, having lent him Flaxman’s 
illustrations of Homer for study, shortly 
afterwards became his first patron, by giving 
him a commission for two groups to be 
modelled after Flaxman’s conceptions. These 
were, Ulysses taking leave of Tionslane, and 
The Return of Ulysses. Baily’s success in 
these productions commended him to the 
care of Flaxman, who took him into his 
studio, and watched over his progress with 
an almost paternal solicitude. 1807 Baily 
gained the silver medal of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences: in 1809 the first silver medal, 
and in 1811 the gold medal and a purse of 
fifty guineas from the Royal Academy. The 


latter subject was The Rescue of Alcestis from 


Hades by Hercules. This group was pro- 
nounced by Fuseli to be the best hitherto 
produced, under similar circumstances, at the 
Academy. At the age of twenty-five Baily 
produced his celebrated Eve at the Fountain, 
which immediately gained him a world-wide 
reputation. 


the Royal Academy. Upon leaving Flaxman’s 


studio, Baily became chief modeller in the | 


house of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, jewel- 
lers, of Ludgate Hill; and at the same time 
he fitted up a studio in Percy-street. His 


principal productions since then have been ' 
Hercules throwing Lichas into the Sea, a' 
subject already treated by Canova: Avpolio ' 


Discharging his Arrows, for Lord Kgre- 
mont, and Maternal Love, for Mr. Joseph 
Neeld, M.P. Part of the figures on the 
Marble Arch, and the bassi relievi round the 
throne in Buckingham Palace, were executed 
by him. His other works of this period were 
statues to the memory of the Earl of Egre- 
mont, Telford the engineer, Sir Richard 
Bourke, Governor of New South Wales, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Dean Dawson of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, Bishop Butler, and Lord Holland, 
besides the colossal statue of Earl Grey at 
Neweastle, and that of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, in Freemasons’ Hall. He also pro- 
duced, for the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square, a design which, though pronounced 
by Sir R. Peel to be worthy of any age and 
any country, was never executed for want of 
funds. Removing to Newman-street, Mr. 
Baily produced several of his best works, 
among which are Eve Listening, Girl Pre- 
paring for the Bath, The Graces, The 
Fatigued Huntsman, and The Sleeping 
Nymph. Of the latter three marbles were 
executed, one for Mr. Gibbons, another for 
Lord Monteagle, an¢ @ third for the Earl of 
Egremont. “k more recent work, of colossal 
dimensions, is Marius among the Ruins of 
Carthage. The most recent works of Mr. 
Baily since his removal to York-place, 
Baker-street, are statues of the Earl of Mans- 
field and Charles James Fox, for St. Stephen’s 





Oxford. . A list of those works of high autho- | 


Hall, Westminster; and of the Morning Star 


In 1817 he was elected an’ 
Associate; and in 1821 a full member of | 





and the Genius, from Milton’s ‘ Arcades,’ 

the Mansion House. He married, at the early 

age of eighteen, the yw a of E, Wadley, 
q-, by whom he has eight surviving children 





SIBERIAN AND CHINESE DRAWINGS, 


As a decided novelty of the artistic world, which 
is rare enough at this season, we may notice a og}. 
lection of pictures which might have been expected 
to appear among the accumulated treasures of thy 
month of May, rather than in the general dearth 
of October. This series of original drawi by 
an oriental traveller, which is now on exhibition 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, illustrates so remote and 
remarkable a corner of the world, such a tem 
incognita to geographers, as to make us si 
regret that no written description has accompanj 
the efforts of,the author's pencil. Mr. TW. 
Atkinson, by permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia, travelled for seven years through Eastem 
and Western Siberia, and also through the Kinghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tatary, and Mongolia. In th 
course of these journeyings he must have travenel 
the greater portion of the Great and Lesser Alig 
chain—from Lake Baikal and the Khizilbasch tp 
the range of the Alatou mountains. The lastin. 
veller, it will be remembered, who has publishel 
his experience of the Russian portion of the abor 
region, is Mr. S. 8. Hill (see ‘ Lit. Gaz.’ for 1854, 
p. 368). But this writer's narrative, though yal 
able as to statistical details, and in general deserip 
tion, and interesting in all matters of persond 
adventure, failed to give in very graphic terms an 
idea of the features of those severe and inhospitable 
climes. Mr. Atkinson, in these drawings, places 
distinctly before our eyes their outlines and colow, 
their soil and vegetation. He takes us up, for 
instance, among those mountains which form the 
sources of the rivers Yenissei and Obi, and which 
throw down their gelid streams to the Arctic Sea, 
The Altin-Kool, a mountain-lake, through which 
the former river runs, has formed the subject of 
three or four drawings. In all the geological fea- 
tures are very similar. Vast rocks of a pillared 
form, like basalt or dolomite, and stratified hori- 
zontally as well as vertically, tower into the air, 
and, in the neighbourhood of the streams, have been 
scooped out by the action of the water, leaving 
here and there detached columns of rock where 
the grain of the stone has been harder and mor 
persistent. From these heights the rivers fallin 
cataracts of remarkably even and placid flow, 
owing to the regular cleavage of the rocks, though 
sometimes from great altitudes. A waterfall, in 
the valley of the Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi, in the Ac-tou 
mountains, Chinese Tatary, is represented # 
being 800 feet high. The principal trees appeat 
to be a peculiar sort of pine, which sprouts occe 
sionally from the crevices of the rocks, and a species 
of birch with silvery stem. In Mongolia, the artist 
came upon a voleanic district, the peculiarities d 
which he delineates powerfully enough in the view 
of a crater in the Salan mountains. 

The Baikal Lake again has furnished the author 
with several designs. In one of these a steamer 8 
plying across the stormy waters of the lake. In 
another view a sheet of water descends from a 
upper into a lower basin of rock, and behind the 
fall a natural arch in the cliff forms a dark back- 
ground to the descending veil of white water. 
Another and larger natural arch, in a ravine @ 
Nouk-a-dabau, Oriental Siberia, must be one of 
the most remarkable of these phenomena ” 
existence. Among the ancient monuments of 
the inhabitants of the regions may be . 
a large barrow, in a valley in the Tarbogate, 
a vast mound of earth rounded at the top, and 
resembling in form the Bilsah topes 
by Major Cunningham. The reverence of the 
Tatar races for their dead, however, is well knows, 
and another barrow near Tchoubachack, in Chinese 
fLatary, probably resembles in character 4 tomb 
rather than anything else. We have ani 
into the forms of Mongolian worship, in a view 
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several groups of spears stuck into the ground 
seve for memorials, and in front of a small 
ia wooden temple are several tripods, from 
1 g thin smoke is rising. The officiating 
‘ ap at one of these altars, lighting 
Cn: the hour being apparently that of 
sunrise. A Kalmuck altar on the Yab: 
steppe, among the Altai mountains of Western 
presents a stranger spectacle. The ram 
which is the victim of sacrifice is impaled or spitted 
mn tothe end of a long pole, and is then raised 
‘gd kept suspended in the air at an angle of about 
ty-five degrees from the ground. The sacred 
ieee appears to be nothing more than a few 
joht and horizontal poles. 
“Tn these sketches we see little of the figures and 
eostumes of the natives. In the view of a Lake 
near the source of the River Tschu-gash, Altai 
mountains, a sportsman appears taking aim at a 
oat, but he is almost a solitary example. So also 
Pike view of the author and his party’s encamp- 
nent in the Altai mountains, we see more of the 
ifting gleams of red light among the trees and 
rocks than of the individuals of the party; and in 
the Interior of the Silver Smelting Works at 
%meinogorsk, the workmen, excepting one over- 
ger, have all gone home to dinner. This, how- 
eyet, is an interesting sketch, and the long corridor 
ofboilers, with the rows of steps ascending to each, 
resemble not a little the arrangements of our gas- 
works. In an artistic point of view the author 
resembles the greater number of amateurs in being 
evidently more at home among clouds, rocks, 
waters, and other natural features, than in subjects 
which require accurate and characteristic drawing ; 
tut in all the essentials of landscape scenery he 
is effective and powerful. And when in addition 
{o this we consider the perils of a journey among 
the bands of thieves and murderers which infest the 
regions of the Calmucks, the Kirghese, the Mongols, 
and the Tatars, it is surprising that so much has 
been accomplished and so well. Most of this 
ground has been hitherto unexplored, even 
Russian enterprise, and the toils and risks ac- 
tmpanying such an expedition must have been 
most severe. The results of the artist’s labours are 
not only intrinsically good, but are rendered invalu- 
» by the rarity of their subject, and deserve 
attention from men of science no less than 
from artists and art-admirers. 


Few of our London readers will fail to be struck 
with a new photographic portrait, which is to be 
seen here and there in the most conspicuous corner 
ofthe shop-windows—the dark, handsome face of a 
sudent, to which the name of Mazzini is often 
appended in pencil. They will be interested to 

jow that its circulation in Italy is greater even 

here. Hundreds of copies are daily issued 

for the purpose of being smuggled into the country 

at among the people, where the name and the 

res are the exponent of deep and wide-spread 

assions. ‘The portrait is taken not from 

* but from a pen-and-ink sketch, which is 
aid to be a faithful likeness. 

‘The King of Prussia is causing the small chapel 
pertaining to his Castle of Stolzenfels, situated 
on the road leading to it from the borders of the 
e, to be adorned with fresco paintings. 
essor Deger, the principal illustrator of the 
Apollinaris Church at Remagen, a full description 
of which has already appeared in our columns, has 
been appointed to carry out the king’s intention. 
He has been now some time at work, and it is 
fxpected that the chapel will be completed in the 

of next year. One of the paintings already 

ed, The Nativity, is very beautiful; the in- 

fant bears in its face a look of sorrow, a sort of 
of the future, without at the same time 
detracting frem its infantine beauty and expres- 
fion of innocence, It lies between the parents. 
Be meters figure is very fine. Deger has not 
so happy in his representation of The Oruci- 

im. The Maries at the Tomb is a deeply-felt 

d conscientiously-executed picture ; one of the 

painted in an attitude which reminds 











us of Canova’s celebrated kneeling Magdalen, ‘is 


nou 





remarkably beautiful. Strangers are not to be 
admitted to the chapel -until the completion of the 
internal decorations, and it was only by the cour- 
tesy of the artist that an exception was made, a 
few days since, in favour of our correspondent. 

Professor Rietschel, of Dresden, who, a few 
weeks ago, finished his colossal group of Goethe 
and Schiller for the Weimar monument, is now 
hard at work on two fresh undertakings, the one a 
colossal statue of Carl Maria von Weber, which is 
to be erected to the memory of the great musician 
in the space opposite the theatre in Dresden, the 
other a quadriga, a present from the Brunswick 
senate to their Duke. MHinel, another Dresden 
artist, has finished the model for a statue of 
Raphael, which has excited the universal admira- 
tion of all the art-world of Dresden and Berlin, at 
which two cities it has as yet been alone exhibited. 
It is different in attitude and the arrangement of 
drapery, and superior in conception and execution, 
to his statue of Raphael, in sandstone, which orna- 
ments the south wall of the new museum in 
Dresden. 

Ina few days an Albert Durer Album will be 
published by Zeiser of Nuremberg ; it will consist 
of thirty-six plates, to be issued in twelve numbers. 
The woodcuts are to be of the same size as the 
originals, and to be selected from the best and 
rarest specimens of this great master. Kaulbach 
and Kreling have been appointed to choose the 
subjects and superintend the execution of the en- 
graving, a tolerably fair guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of the Album. 

Kaulbach has left Berlin for a time, and will 
probably not return before next spring. His fifth 
large fresco is now more than half finished ; it is 
in the new museum, and has Godfrey of Bouillon 
for its subject. The sixth and last picture of the 
set will be commenced next year. 

The death of M. Theodore Chasserian, a French 
painter of some note and more promise, isannounced 
from Paris. Amongst other things, he has painted 
chapels in the church of Saint Severin at Paris, 
the cupola of the church of Saint Philippe du 
Roule, and the staircase of the Cour des Comptes, 
in the same city. He was a pupil of Ingres, but 
did not belong to his school, and was under forty 
years of age. 

A monument is to be erected to the ex-king 
Louis of Bavaria in Munich, and to be placed in 
the square of the Odeon. It is to be an equestrian 
statue, modelled from a drawing of the late sculptor 
Schwanthaler, and which was originally designed 
for a monument to be raised in Pesth to the late 
Archduke Palatine of Hungary. It has not been 
as yet decided to what artist the execution of the 
work will be confided. 

The Emperor of the French, whom we should 
have thought the last man in the world to construct 
des chdteaux en Espagne, has just charged two 
architects to send him plans for the restoration of 
Arteaga and Montalvan, castles near Zornoza, 
in Biscay, belonging to his consort. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

THE production of The Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Princess’s Theatre is likely to be as 
popular with the sight-seers as any of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s spectacles. It hasa wood, very daintily 
inted, in which Titania holds her court ; a moon- 
ight circle, in which the fairies dance after their 
shadows ; a sort of fairy Morris dance (for which, 
by the way, Mr. Kean hag forgotten to favour us 
with the authority) ; a moving diorama of trees ; 
a view of Athens ; and streams of brilliant figures, 
as thick as motes in sunbeams, some of which we 
should have mistaken for acrobats if we did not feel 
the utmost confidence in the historical accuracy of 
the establishment. All this is extremely pretty. 
You see the people in awkward angles of the house 
standing on tip-toe, and stretching out their necks 
to get a glimpse of the groups and the scenery. 
This is the true triumph of brush and spangle. 
Everybody had previously read Mr. Kean’s an- 





t, that the general character of the play 
is ‘‘ so far from historical,” that he has held him- 
self unfettered with regard to chronology ; there- 
fore everybody was prepared to give him ample 
latitude. To this feeling a crowded house impli- 
citly resigned itself on Wednesday night, and was 
equally delighted with the classical Acropolis ‘ on 
its rocky eminence,” and the furniture and tools in 
the workshop of Quince the carpenter, copied 
from Herculaneum. Had Mr. Kean adopted 
Egyptian forms, which, he assures us, were ‘‘ in- 
troduced by Cecrops, the mythical founder of the 
city,’ we believe the audience would have been 
quite as well pleased ; perhaps the massive so- 
lemnity of the type, as set against the filmy race of 
fairy-land, would have imparted even a keener 
relish to the entertainment. 

Several years ago Madame Vestris revived the 
Midsummer Night's Dream at Covent Garden with 
a splendour of equipment and a finish in the de- 
tails which rendered its production a memorable 
incident in the history of the theatre. With the 
noblest stage in London at her command, she 
brought to the undertaking great practical know- 
ledge, and a taste at once costly and refined. Ag 
far as the combination of these advantages could 
realize the poet's design, Madame Vestris suc- 
ceeded. Her woods and glades wore an aspect of 
enchantment ; her banks, covered with creeping 
flowers, and shaded by pendant boughs shedding 
their blossoms on the wind, were just the spots for 
dreams of love and elfin visions; her moonlight 
mottled the edges of glens and open places with an 
entrancing lustre ; and there was a haze over the 
whole which made the spectator feel as if he were 
gazing into interdicted solitudes haunted by spi- 
ritual existences. The fairies lay scattered about 
on grassy hillocks, or in hollow trees, or beneath 
great leaves ; and when they were summoned, they 
seemed to soar up out of the cups of flowers and 
tangled parasites, fluttering the air with their wings, 
But it is not te. be denied that, admirable as were 
all these contrivances, the illusion was dispelled 
the moment the handsome embroidered fairies 
came trooping down the stage, with a vast clatter 
and rush, swooping round the area, and executing 
an elaborate evolution, much too regular and pre- 
meditated for the nature of tricksy spirits. It wag 
utterly impossible, by any effort of the imagination, 
to reconcile those well-rounded limbs and luxurious 
forms with your ideal of the tiny beings that sleep 
all night under the lids of the bursting cherry- 
buds, or imthe petals and bells of flowers, You 
saw at once that, instead of coming from the 
realm of shadows, they had only been temporarily 
released from the thrall of the bailet-master; and 
this impression being deepened as they advanced 
and crowded more and more palpably upon you, 
the spell of the poetry was broken, and the entire 
representation reduced to the ordinary level of a 
pantomime. 

If this was the case under the management of 
Madame Vestris, it would be as idle to hope for 
any better result from the experiment of Mr. Charles 
Kean, as it would be unreasonable to blame him 
for failure. And failure it undoubtedly is, as 
compared with the Covent Garden representation. 
It wants the airiness and etherial beauty which 
Madame Vestris’s exquisite sense of the distribu- 
tion of colour and form enabled her to produce ; it 
wants the space by which such effects are alone 
successfully obtained; and, above all, it wants 
that consummate art in the treatment, by which 
the physical movement is kept subordinate to the 
poetry of the scene. At the Princess’s we have 
the reverse of all this. The fairy ring in the moon- 
light is in itself a very delicate effect ; but we are 
soon made to feel that it is only the excuse for a 
dance of shadows, It is too much prolonged, and 
becomes too substantial at last for an etherial 
revel, finally assuming all the ordinary character- 
istics of a scene from a ballet, honestly enough 
announced in the bill as ‘Titania's Shadow 
Dance.” The dance of fairies round a maypole is 
an excellent dance of its kind, and executed 
throughout with a vigour and discipline yery 
creditable to the performers ; but it is needless to 
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say how speedily this species of lusty exercise 
dissipates all thoughts of Shakspeare’s poetry. 
The same remark will apply to the last scene, 
where a concourse of fairies with flower-lamps are 
discovered in the palace of Theseus, clustered upon 
the stairs and across a gallery at the back, and 
passing up and down, and across, in appointed 
lines, to produce before the eye an image of 
constant motion. But the regularity of this in- 
cessant tramp resembles much more the track of 
a colony of industrious ants, than the midnight 
whiz and whirl of the sprites who, 

“ Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolic.” 
We look in vain for the execution of Oberon’s 
orders— 
“Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire: 
Every elf and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier.” 

What the scene requires is an apparent air of 
flurry and confusion, without noise: dim lights, 
flickering about, not of a whole firmament of 
coloured lamps, looking very much like a Chinese 
Feast of Lanterns ; and, instead of being mounted 
on a platform at the back, to make a tableau after 
the manner of a grand finish at Astley’s, it would 
be more to the purpose if the fairies could be dis- 
persed at various elevations, each intent upon its 
own errand. All this could be very easily accom- 
plished without the slightest sacrifice of that cen- 
tral grouping which is essential to the production 
of a good stage picture. 

We will not here dwell upon the overwhelming 
effect of the scenery and dances. The dialogue 
was crushed under the superincumbent weight of 
carpenters and coryphées. Nobody, indeed, 
seemed to think much about the play, popular 
curiosity being all but exclusively directed to the 
scenery. This is lamentable enough; but, as we 
are elsewhere dealing with this subject of uphol- 
stery, in a series of articles which we shall resume 
next week, we will say nothing more about it now. 

Turning to the humanities of the play, we are 
sorry we cannot find much to applaud. The 
Hermia and Helena, although somewhat too s 
and conventional for characters so full of heart and 
innocent passion, were carefully delivered. Oberon 
and Titania were not less excellent in intention, 
but too rich and lusty in utterance. Puck was 
capitally rendered, according to the stage tra- 
ditions, by Miss Ellen Terry. It was like a study 
out of one of Doyle’s comical title-pages, to see the 
clever child standing, as it was tauglit to do, on 
one leg for five minutes together, with one arm 
a-kimbo, and one foot twined round the other. It 
may be doubted whether Shakspeare’s Puck could 
have kept quiet so long in so difficult a pose ; but 
this is the stage Puck, and very amusing it is. 
The Lysander of Mr. Cathcart is too violent and 
tempestuous. It is in the style of the Circus, 
where the actor has to make himself heard against 
a troop of horse. No doubt this is one of the con- 
sequences of overloading a fine play with groups 
and scenery. The actor is conscious of the 
extra necessity of making an effort to obtain dis- 
tinction ; and he makes it at any risk of dra- 
matic truth and consistency. Had Lysander 
really wooed Hermia in this uproarious fashion, she 
would have fled from him as Thisbe flies from the 
lion. The most effective part of the whole per- 
formance was that of the Interlude. But the judi- 
cious must grieve over effects produced by a total 
perversion of the meaning of the text. It was 
played throughout as if it were a piece of intentional 
burlesque on the part of the actors, who imported 
into the tragedy the farcical extravagance and stale 
jokes of Tom Thumb. Bottom is thoroughly in 
earnest—which, we suspect, our pleasant and most 
estimable comedian, Mr. Harley, never is. Bottom 
is too much absorbed in his own vanity, and thinks 
much too highly of himself, and of whatever he is 
doing, to fall into a vein of-grotesque humour. He 
does all things grandly, and the true mirth of the 
part consists in the dignity with which he invests 
the bombast of Pyramus. We would suggest to 
Mr. Saker, who played Thisbe with remarkable 
eccentricity, that this love is a very serious affair 





to the lady, and that it was intended by Shakspeare 
to make the audience laugh qt her, but not to laugh 
with her. His performance is very funny ; but the 
fun is all on the surface. A subtler source of laugh- 
ter lies a little deeper. We should add, that Mr. 
Meadows’ Wall is thoroughly Shakspearian. His 
gaping wonder and complete absorption are quite 
admirable. 


A dramatic version of Eugene Sue’s romance of 
Madame Barbe- Bleue has been produced at Drury 
Lane, under the title of The Adventurer ; or the 
Fiend’s Mountain. The story is founded on the 
old legend, once current in England, that James, 
Duke of Monmouth, was not executed on Tower 
Hill, some corpus vile, having been substituted 
for him, and that he escaped to some place of 
security and concealment in foreign parts, his 
return from which was expected, until the Revo- 
lution of 1688 in a more historical way abolished 
the tyranny of the Popish Stuarts. The novelist 
fixes the hiding-place of Monmouth in the island 
of Martinique, then belonging to the French. 
There was an estate far up among the mountains 
which the inhabitants viewed with superstitious 
dread, and about which strange tales were related. 
The mistress of the property was commonly called 
Madame Blue-Beard, who was said to have de- 
stroyed three husbands, and being in alliance with 
certain robbers and buccaneers, had the reputation 
of destroying all strangers who came within her 
reach. Few, indeed, would venture on the peril- 
ous enterprise of exploring the Fiend’s Mountain, 
but an adventurous Gascon, the Chevalier de 
Croustillac, on hearing the reports, resolves to 
visit the lady, and boasts that he will succeed in 
becoming her fourth husband. In his wild journey 
he meets with the formidable buccaneer chief, who 
is the ally of the widow. This is no other than 
Monmouth in disguise, who conducts the stranger 
to the house of Madame Blue-Beard. She appears 
to favour his suit, while time is gained for con- 
triving further proceedings. But at this juncture 
an English vessel arrives, having got scent of the 
presence of Monmouth on the island. A French 
ship also appears, and a series of exciting compli- 
cations commences. The Chevalier, who is dressed 
in. the garments, as he supposed, cf one of the 
widow's deceased husbands, is seized by the Eng- 
lish captain, and hurried away as the real Duke of 
Monmouth. The lady had time to explain to him 
the real state of matters, and the generous adven- 
turer allows himself to be carried off as prisoner, in 
order to allow Monmouth to escape. The Gascon 
is in danger of being shot as an impostor, one of 
the officers of the ship having known Monmouth 
by sight, but he jumps overboard in time to save 
his life, and swims to the French ship, on board 
of which is the Duke. The conclusion of the 
story, if it has any, is dimly seen, the attention of 
the audience being at the moment diverted by dis- 
charges of musketry and guns, and by the appa- 
rition of the ships sailing past, with rather clever 
stage effect. The parts of The Chevalier and of 
Monmouth are sustained by Mr. Barry Sullivan 
and by Mr. C. Verner, and that of Madame 
Blue-Beard by Miss Cleveland. The play is in- 
differently written, but the scenic effects are well 
managed, and attention is sustained, from the 
novelty and interest of the story to the majority of 
the audience. 

Mrs. Emma Waller’s engagement at Drury Lane 
terminated last week, on the two last nights of 
which she appeared as Beatricein Much Ado about 
Nothing. It is to be regretted that she did not 
sooner give this representation, which was much 
the best of the series. After the extravagant 
announcements of her engagement there was not a 
little disappointment, but e part of Beatrice was 
played with remarkable spirit. The acting of Mr. 

Sullivan as Benedict was much less artificial 
and strained than in parts which he more fre- 
quently sustains. 

An English version of the French drama, 
founded on M. Alexandre Dumas’ tale of ‘ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires,’ was produced on Thursday 
evening at the Lyceum, under thename of The 


King’s Musketeers. The plot chiefly ¢ 
recovery of the set of diamonds anil to niet 
given by Anne of Austria, the Queen of Louis 
XIII., to the English Duke of Buckingham, 

are recovered in time to save the Queen’s honour 
and to protect her from the hostility of her accuser, 
Cardinal Richelieu. This is effected by the activity, 
courage, and tact of the Gascon, D’ Artagnac (Mr. 
C. Dillon), aided by Constance (Miss ‘Woolgar) 
the Queen’s devoted attendant. The first part of 
the play ischiefly occupied with D’ Artagnac’s man. 
ceuvres to satisfy his ambition of becoming one of 
the King’s musketeers, and the adventures into 
which he was thereby led. Some of the situations 
are unusual and effective (such as the scene on the 
walls of Calais), and the action throughout is sus. 
tained and stirring ; but there is too much of the 
original story introduced, and the dialogue jig 
sometimes heavy. Compression in several places 
(as in the scene on board ship) would increase the 
interest of the play. The acting of Mr. Dillon, ag 
the hero, is marked by manliness, vivacity, and 
spirit, which convey well the ideal character of the 
gallant Gascon. 

At the Strand Theatre a burlesque of Belphegor, 
written by Mr. L. Buckingham, has more literary 
merit than such pieces commonly exhibit. Mam 
of the allusions to topics of the day, political, soca, 
and dramatic, are cleverly introduced and happi 
expressed, and tell with due effect on the audience, 
The acting of Miss Cuthbert as Belphegor, of Mr, 
Turner as Madame Belphegor, ie very amusing, and 
the intelligent precocity of the boy Edouin mate. 
rially aids the success of the piece. The bur 
lesque of Belphegor is one of the best things of its 
kind now to be seen, and the audience sympathizes 
with the complaint, jestingly introduced in onepart, 
about other houses, intended for the legitimate 
drama, invading the peculiar domain of the Strand 
Theatre, where such entertainments have certainly 
been often produced with much cleverness. ; 

Mrs. Stowe’s negro romance, Dred, has been 
dramatized for the Surrey, considerable liberties 
being taken with the original characters, to suit 
the actors and audience of this tr tine 
house. Good Old Tiff, however (Mr. Mills), the 
most pleasing personage in the tale, is represented 
well, and would be improved by a dash more of 
the humour which spiced his honest simplicity 
and amusing self-importance. The Dred of the 
drama is enacted by Mr. Creswick with much 
intensity. As the affected disgust with ‘Unele- 
Tom-mania’ has not reached the classes that fre 
quent the Surrey Theatre, the success of Dred is 
likely to be great. 

The engagements of the numerous companies of 
vocal and instrumental artists, who have this 
summer traversed all parts of the kingdom, are 
drawing to a close ; and preparations are maki 
for the winter season in town. Never in any 
former year have so many performances of a high 
order in all departments of music been given in 
the provinces with a success which augurs well for 
the advancement of musical taste in this country. 

M. Jullien’s Concerts are to commence next 
month in Her Majesty’s Theatre. The first annual 
Report of the Surrey Gardens Company is et 
couraging, but we have not seen detailed and 
audited accounts. The Music Hall in the Garden 
has been hired for the winter months by the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon, for whose audiences Exeter Hall 
itself has lately proved insufficient. 


The musical circles in Paris have, we learn, been 
in great commotion during the week, in conse 
quence of the director of the ThéAtre Italien, M. 
Calzado; and the maestro Verdi, having q 
and gone to law. Verdi, it appears, having made 
an arrangement for the production at the Grand 
Opéra (French) of his opera, Zl T'rovatore, probe 
bited Calzado from performing it at the Italian 
Theatre, and at the same time forbade him to per 
form La Traviata and Rigoletto, two other of his 
works. Calzado maintained that as the operas 
the production of a foreigner, had been 0 





produced in a foreign country, he, by the 
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jaw, was warranted in having them performed at 
ihe Ttalian Theatre in spite of the author's prohi- 
At first glance this pretension seems ra- 

ther exorbitant ; but the Paris court of law, which 
was called on to decide on it by the parties, has 
laid down that, for various technical reasons, it is 
perfectly legal. It has, accordingly, not only 
gathorized Calzado to perform Verdi's operas in 
ite of Verdi, but has actually condemned the 
latter to pay the former 40/. damages, for having 
prevented him from having the Trovatore per- 
formed after he had announced it for a particular 


ning. 
Meaning little vaudeville, by the late Madame 
deGirardin, called La femme qui deteste son mari, 
has been produced at the Théatre du Gymnase at 
Paris. It turns on the affectionate artifices of a 
wife to save her husband, condemned to 
death in the Reign of Terror, and causes a good deal 
of emotion. It is admirably acted by the élite of 
the excellent performers of the Gymnase. 

Herr Wolfsohn, the author of the play called 
Only «@ Soul, which was prohibited for so long a 
time last year at the theatre in Berlin, lest Russia 
should be offended, is now occupied on a new 
tragedy, founded on the history of the persecution 
of the Jews in Spain. 

Madame Ristori has performed twice in Frank- 
fort to crowded and enthusiastic houses. She ap- 

first in Schiller’s Mary Stuart, and after- 
wards in the Medea. In the latter play she was 


ailled out by the audience seven times. 

Gutzkow has brought out a new tragedy on the 
Berlin stage, but although full of power and talent, 
like all works of this prolific author, it yet has not 
succeeded as an acting piece. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL. AND ARCHZOLOGICAL;-SOOIETY 
or Liverroot.—October 1st.—The First Meeting 
gf the Session.—S. Huggins, Esq., President, in 
the chair. The chairman announced that the 
council had awarded the student’s prize for the 
best design of the side of a square, consisting of 
twelve houses of from eight to twelve yards front- 
age, to Mr. Pepper, the author of the design 
marked ‘‘ Excelsior.” The prize consisted of a 
copy of ‘Nicholson’s Principles of Architecture.’ 
Mr, Picton called attention to a subject which he 
said had been broached by Mr. Nasmyth, the engi- 
neer, the subject of ‘‘sizes” in reference to all 
matters connected with engineering and architec- 
tural works. The Secretary reminded the students 
that the competition sketches must be sent in to the 
council on or before the 1st of November next. 
The President then delivered his annual address, in 
the course of which he observed, “complaints are 
sometimes made that we have not a due proportion 
of archeological papers. These belong to an im- 
portant class of productions ; but as I fear that the 
tlationship of the two departments which give 
tame to this Society —viz., architecture and 
archeology, are not kept steadily and clearly in view, 
I purpose to make a few remarks thereon. When 
I speak of archeology I mean architectural 
archeolory—the architectural relics of the past, 
and this, I take it, is what is meant by the term 
ait stands in the title of this Society, the re- 
searches of which into the archeological should 
have constant reference to the architectural. We 
are only to question the past in order to inform the 
present ; and in architecture the past will well and 

ly repay our researches into its mysteries. 
Twe architecture, in whatever age it was pro- 
duced, consists of two parts—an inner and an outer 
=the universal and the local, the perennial and 
the fleeting. All true styles partake of these two 
latures, as must, of course, all individual examples 
of genuine architecture ; and the remark applies 
toall great works of the imagination—the Iliad 
of Homer, the Divine Comedy of Dante, the dramas 
f Shakspeare, the pagan mythology, the chef- 
@ewores of painting and sculpture. There is in 
Sch of these an intrinsic perennial truth, while 





they all describe and refer to things in which our 
interest has passed or is passing away. They are 
the infinite constantly manifesting itself in a new 
dress-——getting expressed, as it were, in a fresh 
language, more or less distinct and beautiful ac- 
cording to the growth and changes of human in- 
telligence, according to the culture and insight of 
the artistic mind through which it has to be re- 
vealed. They were written, painted, carved, reared, 
in conformity to the tastes and feelings, and to 
serve the uses of the day. Their logical and scien- 
tific elements or body are from the outer part of 
the man’s soul, which is under the dominion of 
mode, and is passing away in unceasing changes. 
Their inner or spiritual essence comes from the 
inmost soul of the author, and finding ceaseless 
response in the human soul, lives on coeval with man, 
immortal man, himself; coming from the heart it 
must go for ever to the heart, and be the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. While of the faeulty for 
the former it may be said fit non nascitur, the motto 
of the latter must be nascitur non fit. From its 
very nature it is indestructible, and destined to 
appear and re-appear in every age ; so that in all 
countries you will find what may be admitted into 
architecture in England—through all times some- 
thing applicable to the present hour. But while 
this shows that researches into the past are proper 
and needful, it also shows that they should be con- 
ducted with care, without which we may waste our 
strength. Some writer, I think it is Carlyle, says 
the old never dies until all the good that is in it 
gets itself transfused into the practical now ; and 
I believe there is no true style of architecture that 
has been quite exhausted. I believe that there is 
yet even in Egyptian much of life and truth for us 
to extract. In search of these only should we have 
anything to do with the past; in search of that 
portion of it which is still alive, and which may 
be wrought into the new. If a thing is dead, let 
it rest. We are not resurrectionists to violate 
the. still. bodies.of the. past.. Our part is to 
woo the immortal spirits of the future and 
of all time, and breathe the celestial fire that 
is in us into the material necessities of the day. 
This is the true application of architectural antiquity 
—the transfusing of what is immortal, and con- 
sequently applicable to all times, into the present 
time, in accordance with the spirit of the present 
time ; and not digging up the entire carcase of the 
past in hopes of recalling its departed spirit to 
animate it. Nature brings not back the Mastodon, 
nor can we by reproducing the styles and edifices 
of purer and more heroic ages bring back these 
ages. They are, to borrow a simile from geology, 
the fossils of an extinct order of things—of a race, 
a religion, and state of society which the world has 
once seen but can never again see. An architecture 
is chiefly the expression in brick and stone of the 
mode of life, habits, and religion, along with the 
external nature and climate, of the nation that 
produces it; and its true works are what Novalis 
calls the dramas of Shakspeare, products of nature ; 
for, indeed, they grow up from nature and the life 
and circumstances of the times through the soul of 
the architect, who, having the eye to perceive the 
wants and tendencies of the day, and the deep soul 
of sympathy with nature’s beauty, becomes their 
medium and organ of communication. We are to 
‘co-operate with the real tendency of the world.’ 
If we do not the world will leave us—leave us and 
our architecture behind. Our aim must be to 
correspond with the great aim of the world, to join 
in the general march and progress of things, and 
conform to the great law of the whole. We may 
depend upon it the styles or systems of architecture 
which time has bequeathed to us, are sufficiently 
expansive and elastic in the hands of the true 
architect for the fulfilment of present and future 
requirements; that our art, in a word, is not 
effete, but capable of a new life and of running on 
in endless career, with all the glory and beauty of 
ancient days. There is nothing more absurd than 
the idea of architecture becoming effete. There is 
no such thing as any true art or science dying out. 
In all ages of the world when an art or science 
was apparently old, and thought to be dying, it 





was generally nearest to a new life—to the advent 
of some mighty magician who was to pour fresh 
blood into it, and give it anew career. Geography 
was revived, and the eye of the navigator directed 
to every unexplored portion of the globe, by the 
discovery of America. Astronomy was impelled, 
or rather recreated, and theology itself expanded 
and ennobled, by the invention of the telescope, 
which not only unbarred the portals of the starry 
heavens, but, sweeping past the throne of the 
Deity, fixed the dwelling of the eternal amid 
unnumbered worlds. The introduction of the 
barometer, the pendulum, the airpump, the safety- 
lamp, were so many revivals of physical and 
mechanical science, as was printing of literature ; 
and thus it will ever be. Each new discovery is a 
renovation or revolution, changing the direction of 
some old pursuit, or causing a stir in some corner 
of the wide kingdom of intelligence—a new risin 

of the sap to the production of leaves, flowers, on 
fruit in the great tree of human knowledge. But 
there is ample assurance of the capability of our 
architecture of infinite expansion and application, 
in the consciousness of the true architect himself. 
Ruskin, who, though his bold and original writing 
must have given considerable impulse to the study 
of architecture, has done some injury also by his 
reckless assertions, declares that the practice of 
classic architecture necessitates plagiarism. Now, 
I. would not contradict this by any word that 
merely implies the holding of a different opinion ; 
it is insufficient to say J think, or I believe, that he 
is wrong. I would say J know, I profoundly feel, 
that he is wrong ; and that he is so, the exercise 
of the pencil will convince any architect who is 
possessed of artistic invention ; who, I believe, for 
one feature only, a window or a door, might go on, 
with the pure, indivisible elements alone, producing 
new designs until doomsday. But I do not say 
this of classic architecture only, but of both 
systems; and I think the marked division of archi- 
tects into classie-and Gothic, which has grown up 
in the present century, has been fraught with 
much mischief to both, as it has caused a corre- 
sponding narrowness of view. The study of the 
young architect should not be of classic or of 
Gothic, but of architecture. I have seen it some- 
where remarked that in the loftiest order of minds, 
in all nations and times, opinions on all great sub- 
jects—religion, government, or what not—are 
pretty nearly the same. When thinkers on and 
workers in architecture reach their proper sphere 
of thought, they will so agree also. If we hada 
firmer and wider grasp of the great principles of 
all art, styles would appear more alike to us, and 
we should look upon their various elements merely 
as so much clay in the hands of the potter. 
But this reminds me that there are some who deny 
that there are any principles, great or small, in 
art ; and as this denial is made by members of this 
society, gentlemen whose judgment on general 
matters is justly esteemed, I must make a few 
remarks on it, which I shall be fully justified in 
doing on this occasion, by the fact that it strikes 
at the usefulness of such societies as these, and 
consequently at their existence itself. The object, 
I conceive, of this doctrine is to ennoble art by 
referring it all to a divine inspiration ; but does it 
not in reality degrade it by separating it from the 
intellect? Forms of beauty are as dependent for 
their effect upon natural laws as are forms of use, 


‘a guitar or a telescope ; and you cannot bring ele- 


ments together in a work of art to make artistic 
harmony, dnd be recognised by the mind as beau- 
tiful, without attention to the laws by which they 
combine, which are as invariable as those which, 
in chemistry, govern the component elements of 
matter or simple bodies. In no other way would 
they zive pleasure to eye or mind, though an angel 
held the pencil ; and there is nothing beautiful in 
a poem, picture, edifice, or other work of art, to 
the minutest finish, but what is traceable to some 
definite principle, though it is only the greatest 
minds that can grasp it. The finer the organization 
of the mind the more keenly alive is ‘it to the har- 
monies of things, and to their contradictions and 
discords. On the other hand, knowledge of itself 
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would not enable an artist to produce a work of 
art. Art is built on knowledge and instinct 
united: feeling and principle must ever go hand 
in hand; and the greatest artist is the man who, 
te comprehensive grasp of mind and soundness of 
judgment, unites perceptions delicate and pro- 
found. Instinct warms and animates, raises and 
supports: principle holds the helm and guides ; 
and their subject, while he knows the forms he is 
using are beautiful, also feels them to be so. No 
development or ramification of the system of archi- 
tectural laws would render the art mechanical. 
It is still the mysterious thing it has been defined 
to be— ‘reared by the myses in their starry 
caves’— 

‘A spirit, born of song, unseen, all-seeing, 

Nymph of our soul, and brightener of our being.’ 
There will still be scope for genius, however far we 
carry principle; our grasp of which and capacity 
of knowledge is finite, while art is infinite, and, 
being so, must ever appeal to the unfathomable 
depths of the mystery within us. Let it not he 
thought. that I am disposed to favour the geo- 
metriéal theory of beauty put forth by some writers 
on architecture. So far from doing so I look upon 
it to be as mischievous as the one we have been 
considering. It is mischievous, inasmuch as it 
ignores genius, and represents art to us a3 a mere 
geometrical diagram—a thing of pentagons and 
triangles, that the rudest may handle and com- 
prehend, I mean no disparagement of geometry, 
which is an important instrument of architecture, 
one which architects should be better acquainted 
with than they generally are ; but it is not its vital 
essence, its first and final cause, its informing 
genius and spirit, which this theory would assert 
it to be. If the plans, elevations, and sections of 
the great works of the Greeks, and the eccle- 
sigstical edifices of the middle ages, were arrived 
at, as it is contended they were, then they are not 
works of art at all—they are works of science, and 
in pawerien as (so constructed) they represent 
less of human mind and heart, they must give less 
pleasure to the mind than they have hitherto 
given. Though some of the coincidences are very 
surprising, yet there appears no beauty in the 
system they are supposed to establish—a system 
which does not give us principles, but mystic em- 
pirical rules, that seem neither worthy of art nor 

in harmony with the other great laws of the uni- 
’ verse. The talk about the lost art of proportion, 
of art known to secret societies of ancient Greece 
and middle-age Europe, and unknown to the pre- 
sent and intervening times, to me appears nonsense. 
There is no such thing as lost art. History may 
be lest — any scientific discovery may be lost, 
because it is a matter of memory or record, both of 
which may fade ; but art cannot be lost, because, 
being a necessity of the soul, there is always in 
nature provision made for its supply. Like reli- 
gion, it is deathless, and has its exponents and 
interpreters in every age.” 


KILKENNY ARCHXOLOGICAL.—Sept.. 8rd.—P. 
OQ. Callaghan, Esq., in the chair. The following new 
members were elected :—Sir J. Emerson Tennent ; 
L. H. Jephson, Esq. ; Daniel M’Carthy, Esq. ; J. 
Herbert Orphen, Esg., M.D. ; the Rev. William 
Crooke, jun. ; John Maclean, Esq., F.S.A.; W. 
J. Fitzpatrick, Esq. ; O’ Donovan Rossa, Esq. ; W. 
Keatinge, Esq. ; and William Harvey, Esq. The 
Secretary announced that the Marquis of Kildare 
had entrusted to the committee of the Society, for 
publication, a transcript of a valuable family MS., 
being the memorandum book of Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, commenced in the year 1518. This curious 
document contained the Earl of Kildare’s ‘duties 
upon Irishmen,’ the form of doing homage, a cata- 
logue of the Earl's library, a list of his plate, en- 
tries of the ‘chief horses, hackneys and harness, 
or armour, given by the Earl to sundry persons, 
English and Irish,” and the obits of ‘ diverse 

ys and Gentylimen of the Geraldys,” &c. The 
Noble Marquis had also given a donation of 10J. 
to aid the publication of this valuable manuscript 
by the Society. The Rev. J. Graves communicated 





the discovery of an amber bead inscribed with an 
ogham, which had been used.as an amulet for the 
cure of sore eyes in the county of Cork, and which 
had been purchased from its former owners for 
Lord Londesborough. Mr. Graves also read a 
transcript from a letter preserved in the Evidence 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, which bore on the sub- 
ject of wolves in Ireland at a comparatively recent 
period, and showed the high repute in which the 
Irish wolf-dog was held. The Rev. P. Moore 
wrote to inform the Society, that in a recent in- 
spection which he made of the steeple of the Chapel 
of Ballyhale, which was the belfry tower of the an- 
cient church, he had discovered on the west side a 
niche, containing the Virgin and Child, under a 
gothie canopy, such as is often seen on ecclesiastical 
seals, below which was a shield, bearing the Butler 
arms, a chief indented, all much weather-beaten. 
The church must have been originally a very fine 
building, and there yet remain two beautiful and an- 
cient holywater stoups. Dr. Aquilla Smith sent the 
following notes on the use of leather ordnance in 
Ireland.—In the account of ‘The siege of Ballyally 
Castle, in the county of Clare,’ in 1641, edited by 
the late Thomas Crofton Croker, and printed for 
the Camden Society in 1841 ; a ‘fleathern peece of 
ordnance made by the enemy” or ‘frebels,” as they 
are designated in the narrative, is described as fol- 
lows :—*‘The said was aboutt 5 foote in 
length, not built upon caredge, but fastened in a 
stocke of timber. This goon thaie planted in the 
great trench, neere the castell, to be rédy when 
thaie found occation to discharge her, the dimetrie 
being ahoutt 5 inches; the lethar thaie made har 
withall was leetell bettar then halfe tand. The 
next morning thaie made triell of there lethern gun 
at us, but shee only gave a great report, haying 
8 li of powthar in her, but lett fly backwarde 
the bullet remaining within.” A communica- 
tion was received from Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
Youghal, giving to Richard Charnley, Esq., the 
credit of being the first discoverer of the third 
Ogham monument which had turned up at 
Ardmore. He made this explanation in conse- 
quence of having previously attributed the dis- j 
covery toa mason named Tierney. A letter was 
read from the Rey. John 0’Hanlop, B.C.G., Dub- ; 
lin, respecting the Ordnance Survey Records 
bearing on the county of Kilkenny :—‘‘ In com- 
pliance with your request, I proceed to furnish 
you with a very brief synopsis of the materials re- 
ferring to the county of Kilkenny, as found in the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix-park, Dublin. 
First, a portfolio of exquisite, and I have no 
doubt most accurate pencil sketches, for the most 
part, if not ether, by the artist W. Wakeman, 
as I find either his name or the initials W. W. at- 
tached to manyof them. The followingis the list of | 
these sketches:—1. A stone eross at Kilkeiran. 2. 
Ancient stone crogs at the old Church of Ullard. 3. 
Castle of Thomastown. 4. Castle of Clara. 5. 
Castle of Neigham. 6. Round Tower and Ghureh 
of Pullaherin. 7. The Abbey of Jerpoint. 8. 
The old Tower of Balleen. 9. The Chapel of Bal- 
lyhale, with the old Castle attached. 10. Old 
Church of Oning and Piliown. 11. Doorway of 
the Church of Kilcannonagh. 12. Doorway in 
the west gable of the old Church of Ullard. 13. 
Doorway of the Church at Freshford. 14. The 
Cromlech, Leacan-Sgail. 15. Teampul Chiaraim. 
16. The Abbey of Gowran. 17. Freshford. 18. 
A view in Kilkenny. 19. Jerpoint Abbey, a 
second view. These are all on fine drawing paper 
measuring from 12 to 15 inches, by 10 to 12, and 
varying a little in size. Most, if not all these 
sketches were taken in 1839, as marked on the 
margin of many of them by pencil. Secondly, 
there are four thick quarto MS. volumes of memo- 
randa and extracts, which were prepared for the 
antiquarians, Dr. O’ Donovan, Eugene Curry, and 
O'Keefe, to enable them to investigate on the spot 
the various places in the county of Kilkenny, with- 
out the necessity of referring to books, or taking a 
portable library along with them. In those me- 
moranda and extracts, all that had been previously 
published , ing the County. Kilkenny is to 
be found, these volumes wi. prepared on the 
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same principle as the others referring to the dif 
ferent counties in Ireland. Thus, regarding the 
various localities, we have a number of e 
from. the Inquisitions Rolls, Archdall, Ware, ] 
ris, Colgan, Lanigan, Mason, Tighe’s Local Su 
vey, and all other printed’and MS. references to the 
county of Kilkenny, that were known to be in 
existence. I must observe that many of these ex. 
tracts are in the handwriting of Dr. Petrie, , 
Curry, Dr. Q’Donoyan, &c. The name of the 
latter appears very feeqnenlty in the me , 
T need not say his unpublished remarks are equally 
valuable to the historian, antiquary, and topog 
pher, as any that have been published. e in- 
dustry and research of Dr. Q’ Donovan and Eugene 
Curry are perfectly incredible, and the quantity of 
valuable matter in their handwriting enormons, 
Might I ask, when will the Government undertake 
to present in a published form the valuable mag 
of matter contained in the Ordnance Survey 
Office?” The Rey. Mr. Graves read a portion gf 
the interesting manuscript,.of the reign of Charles 
II., ‘ Dineley’s Tour in Ireland,” the publication 
of which bas been undertaken by the Society, 
Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq., M.P., having given the 
transcript and a donation of 51. towards the ex. 
pense of printing. The portions now read served 
to throw much curious light on the social cond- 
tion of Ireland in the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. Papers were also received from R. Caul- 
feild, Esq., on the ancient civic insignia of Cork, 
and an inventory of gold plate in the possession of 
the Ronay family in 1717; from Edward Bena, 
Esq , Liverpool, on the ancient fossil deer of In 
land ; from James Caruthers, Esq., Belfast, on 
supposed Roman remains found in Ireland. Joha 
Maclean, Esq., one of the members this day 
elected, likewise sent a transcript of a curious 
document from Lambeth Library, being a letter 
from Thomas Waddinge, of Waterford, to Sir 
George Carew, Lord President of Munster, rela- 
tive to lands which his ancestors had held ip 
Treland, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tyesday—Pathological, 8 
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Friday—Architectural Association (Sketch—Porch Lodge) & 
Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m. * 
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VARIETIES. 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology, &c.—The quar 
terly meeting of this Society was held on Thursday 
in last week, The company met at Horringe 
church, where the president, the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, having alluded to the restoration of the 
church a few years since by Mr. A. J. Brooke, 
Mr. Tymms read a paper on its history and archi 
tecture. The archzologists then proceeded to Rick 
worth Rectory, the residence of the Rev. Lon 
Arthur Heryey, where in the dining-room the «& 
hibition of antiquities was arranged. Various prt 
sents were here announced. The Rev. Henry 
Creed then read a paper on rings, considering them 
in their religious, superstitious, useful, and om 
mental purposes. ‘The paper was illustrated bys 
large number of examples. The president then 
read a memoir of the House of Hervey, and the 
company afterwards proceeded to the mansion d 
the Marquis, where they were received by Bail 
Jermyn, M.P., Lord Hervey, and other members 
of the family, and variously entertained. Ick 
worth church, the mausoleum of the Hervey 
family, was next visited; also Chevington-hall 
and church,— Builder. 


To Corruseonpents—S. A.; T. F.B,; M. D., Brighton; 
An Old Subseriber.—received. 








(ApvERTIsEMENT.]— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This hi 
been proyed by an experience of 30 years, during which time Up 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygeiat 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upon 
Hygeian system of medicine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their ow8 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers of fale 
medical doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sul 
weription suiliclsntly attests the importance of his veries. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 4 " , 4 
Pp Established in 1797. : HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
10, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
Drnectors. nearly 2 per cent. per annum on fhe sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of €o-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 
William Cotton, D.C.L.; F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. ‘ Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
4a, A. Gordan, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, me a 
» Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P, 
NOTICE. ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


lk order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
inv 


the perfect security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN A epee = 
OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would ested in Government and other approved Securities 


UFE 
Tender them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 


eee ee eae | UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 























Complete Security. 2 , 
which time up Moderate Rates of Preminm with Participation in Profits. ‘ 8, WavERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpoy. 
. The Hyeeitt Low Rates without Profits. 





in connexion with Life joe on approved security. CHARLES DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. ® 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as: HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Deputy Chairman. ; 
above, or to any of the ater = SUCKAA, Semuies. a5 = : ; (By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary, 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, and is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels. 
AND I8 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(THE Six Guiza HagMmontvm will be taken in exchange for any of the-more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 


ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Sc. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





; i 
THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING.-ROOM, 


As AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL AND CO. have just opened a number of 


NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 








Foun Descriptive Lists or HaRmonruas, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW. BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. ry 


London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards; No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapar, October 18, 1856. 











